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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 


Up through the still snow-drifted garden- 
mould, 

And folded green things.in dim woods un- 
close 

Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 

Into my veins, and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills and 
blows 

Sitting beside this crumbling sea-coal fire, 

Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 

Far from the brambly paths I used to know, 

Far from the rustling brooks that slip and 
shine 

Where the Neponset alders take their glow, 

I share the tremulous sense of bud and briar 

And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 





At the Republican State Convention in 
Montgomery, Ala., a fight began even be- 
fore the delegates had been called to 
order. The despatches say: 

After a scene of great excitement, ac- 
companied by some shooting, in which 
one man was seriously hurt, the Governor 
cleared both factions out of the State 
House building and grounds. 

Are women the only ‘‘emotional sex’’? 





Mayor Jones, of Toledo, in his address 
at the Liberal Parliament of Religions, 
mentioned that 1,440 women voted in his 
city at the recent school election. He 
added: ‘Just as soon as the women use 
the liberty they have, they will get more, 
and not till then.”’ 





-_-*-- 


New Zealand’s frozen meat trade with 
Great Britain now equals 18,000 sheep a 
day, or about 6,500,000 per annum. Yet 





some people say that the ‘‘material inter- 
ests” of this country would be ruined if 
women could vote, 


=o 


The lower house of the Massachusetts 
Legislature has passed a bill to allow 
women to serve as overseers of the poor 
in Lowell. Women have held this office 
in Brookline and some otber towns, and 
have shown themselves well adapted to 
such work, The fitness of women for it is 
shown by the ever-growing number of 
women elected as Poor Law Guardians in 
England and Ireland. 


———-_ wee ——— 


John Dickinson of Trenton, N. J., 
dropped dead while reading the returns 
from the recent municipal elections in a 
newspaper. He was a Democratic ward 
worker, and it is believed by some of his 
friends that the shock of the city’s being 
carried by the Republicans brought on an 
attack of heart disease. If Mr. Dickin- 
son had been a Colorado woman, this 
would have been quoted as a clear proof 
that women were unfit for politics. 





-_—<*- 


Notice in another column the appeal of 
the Ramabai Association for the thou- 
sands of little girls starving in India. It 
should meet with a wide and generous 
response. 





-—>e 


Mra. Arthur M. Dodge, leader of the 
New York ‘Antis,” presided for three 
days last week at a convention, thus ex- 
posing herself to more ‘‘publicity’’ than 
she would have needed to do in a lifetime 
of voting. The favorite plea of her ‘‘Anti’’ 
Association is that women ought to stay 
at home; yet, curiously enough, the con- 
vention was that of the union of Day 
Nurseries, the aim of which is to make it 
easier for women to spend the whole day 
away from home at work, leaving their 
babies in the care of the Nursery. Many 
suffragists think it regrettable that a 
mother of young children should have to 
work all day away from home, but believe 
it would be quite practicable for her to 
stop in for five minutes while she does 
her marketing, and cast ber ballot. Mrs. 
Dodge thinks the latter would be ruinous, 
but is quite willing to encourage the 
former. 

=e 

A novel entertainment, in the form of a 
mock legislative hearing on equal suffrage, 
will be given for the benefit of the Metho- 
dist church at West Medford, Mass., on 
May 10th. It is arranged by Mrs. C. 
Frances Clarke. Some of the funniest of 
the remonstrant speeches at the real hear- 
ings have been selected, and toth suf- 
fragists and ‘‘Antis’’ will be personated 
by prominent men and women of West 
Medford and their friends. The dramatic 
talents of Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw are 
so highly appreciated that she has been 
persuaded to take two characters on this 
occasion. Attired in one hat and wrap, 
she will give the remonstrant speech that 
“brought down the house’’ at the Wash- 
ington Convention,and then,with a “light 
ning change” of millinery, mantle, and 
point of view, she will become one of the 
suffragists, and will give the Lady Aber- 
deen story that she told in propria persona 
at the last real hearing. Mrs. Anna C. 
Hallowell will be among those taking 
part. There is much interest in this enter- 
tainment, and a number of suffragists are 
coming from other towns to seeit. The 
success of the dramatics given this week 
by the College Equal Suffrage League, 
proves anew that a little fun may bea 
powerful aid to a_ righteous reform. 
Tickets for the entertainment, price 25 
cents, may be had from Mrs. C. Frances 
Clarke, West Medford, or at this office. 
The 7.35 P. M. train from the North 
Union Station will reach West Medford in 
time. Those who take the electric cars 
from Scollay Square, Boston, should allow 
three-quarters of an hour. 


=e ee 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

A leading event of the week has been 
the great Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions in session at New York, 
the first assembly of the kind ever held 
on this continent. Ex-President Harrison 
presided, President McKinley gave the 
address of welcome, and noted men of 
many denominations united to greet the 
missionaries—a large proportion of whom 
are women, and women who have not 
“stayed at home,” but gone to the ends 
of the earth. It has been amusing to read, 
in some of the religious papers, on the 





editorial page glowing praise of the mis- 
sionaries, and in the “home department”’ 
of the same issue, the assertion that every- 
thing which ‘‘takes women out of the 
home” should be unsparingly condemned. 
Some of the eminent speakers who at the 
Ecumenical Council eulogized women for 
going to India and Africa, disapprove of 
any woman’s leaving her home long 
enough to go as a lay delegate to the 
Methodist General Conference, and think 
the foundations of society would be sub- 
verted if she went fifteen minutes’ walk 
to the polls. Some day people will see 
that if women are fit to be missionaries 
among wild beasts and heathen savages 
abroad, they are fit to be missionaries 
against bad politics and municipal corrup 
tion at home. 

Commenting on the programme, the 
Boston Transcript says: 

It is pleasant to note that a good deal 
of time, though not by any means a pro- 
portionate amount for presentation of 
their labors, is given that class of indi- 
viduals to whom the church looks for its 
best work. The fact that women mis- 
sionaries far outnumber the men, and 
that women form the bulk of church- 
membership, is slowly being recognized. 
Yet a vast amount of women’s work is 
so thoroughly absorbed in that of their 
masculine co-laborers that so observing a 
man as the Plymouth Church pastor, in 
his recent forceful and comprehensive 
address on the subject of missions, at 
Tremont Temple, omitted to identify the 
work of women as a distinctive and lead- 
ing factor in church enterprise. By the 
time the next ecumenical rolls around, if 
the promise of the present one is fulfilled, 
we should not only see complete recogni- 
tion of women’s independence and effi 
ciency as leaders in missionary effort, but 
the world-wide development and applica- 
tion of the law of coédperation and comity 
as applied to Christianizing influences. 

The same criticism might be made on 
the Liberal Parliament of Religion held 
this week in Boston. There were only 
two women among the twenty-four speak- 
ers on the programme, Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer on ‘The Church of the Future,” 
and Mrs. Frederick Nathan, president of 
the Consumers’ League, on ‘Religion a 
Vital Factor in Industry.” The world 
grows slowly, however, and we must have 
patience with all who are trying in their 
own way to make it better; but they will 
get along faster the more fully they learn 
to walk with both feet, and to fly with 
both wings. 





=—-- — 





COLLEGE WOMEN’S DRAMATICS. 

The College Equal Suffrage League gave 
its first dramatic entertainment last 
Wednesday evening at Association Hail, 
Boston, presenting ‘‘The Weathervane of 
Love,”’ by Rufus Hamilton Gillmore, and 
“The Judgment of Minerva,” by Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall. 

The affair was a brilliant success. There 
was a large audience, and the performers 
took their parts with great spirit. An 
experienced spectator said: ‘'The array of 
amateur talent was really remarkable. 
Every one of them did well—some better 
than others, of course, but there was not 
a poor one among them.,”’ 

The dramatis persone were as follows: 
THE WEATHERVANE OF LOVE. 
Duchesse de Réane...Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmore 

Mac eleine de Réane...Charlotte B. Fox 


Victoire, Vicomte de Lampartre..Walter Haynes 
Comte de Brissaux...Charles Carroll Gillett 


THE JUDGMENT OF MINERVA, 
IMMORTALS, 


BOWE... covecccececceccsoes Dr. L. B, Fenderson 


Pallas Athene........+++. Miss Gertrude Hards 

Aphrodite....-+-.-eees0+. “ Ruth Delano 

Here. cecsccccsccccsccceses “ Kathryn Bb. Foley 

ATCOMIGS 0... cccccccccccese “ Carrie A. Farrell 
SUFFRAGISTS. 

Portia. ......+.0+++++++++++Miss Diana Hirschler 


Poetess.....-++-++++++++++-Mrs, Maud Wood Park 
Florence Nightingale....Miss Sarah Cone Bryant 
‘ 


TOACHET....--cccceccrees ‘ Margaret Purcell 
APCS. .ccccccccccsccccces ** Florence Tremaine 
Student ......ccccccssccces ‘“ Margaretta Gilbert 

REMONSTRANTS. 
Mrs. Lann Lanton......Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw 
Mrs. Scandal........- Miss Mary Livermore Norris 
OWECjAT. «+. ceecccerceees Miss Grace A. Tucker 
Dr. Shuckley.........--...Mrc, Ralph W. Ménard 
Dr. Wayback ......-+seeee “ Harry M. Tufts 


Minuet—Miss Lulu G. Greenleaf, Miss Carrie 
M. Bicknell, Mr. Harry H. Stone, Mr. Harry 
Learnard. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT CLUB. 


Broom Quadrille—Misses Mabel H. Williams, 
Ora M. Williams, Effie Charnock, Bertha Watson, 
ten J. Cully, Eva Bryan, Edith B. Arey, Helen 

.. Colby. 


“The Weathervane of Love,” a pretty 
love-drama, was received with great ap- 
plause. Mrs. Gillmore maintained the 
reputation for fine acting that she won at 
Radcliffe, and was ably supported by Miss 
Fox, Mr. Haynes, and Mr. Gillett. 

“The Judgment of Minerva’ presented 
aseries of beautiful tableaux. It opens 
with Olympus, showing Zeus dozing un- 
der his crown; Here, waving her fan of 
peacock feathers; Pallas Athene with tab- 





lets and quill; Aphrodite with her mirror, 
and Artemis with her bow. A band of 
suffragists come before Zeus to ask for 
the ballot, and a band of ‘‘Antis’’ to pro- 
test. The two parties plead their respec- 
tive causes, while the immortals look on 
in amazement, with occasional comments. 
Mrs. Shaw had introduced a broom drill 
by the “Good Government Club,’’ five 
young girls in white, from the City Point 
League, carrying brooms adorned with 
red, white, and blue ribbons, who brought 
down the house as they went through 
their evolutions, and sang, to a lively air: 

We are the Good Government Club; 

We cleanse and we rub and we scrub; 

Like the Lexow Committee, 


We want a clean city; 
Dishonest officials we snub! 


Mrs. Shaw also introduced a minuet- 
gavotte by the ‘‘Antis’’ (performed by the 
Wentworth Dramatic Club), which the 
Boston Herald describes as ‘‘a very fetch- 
ing dance,’’ accompanied by a song with 
the refrain (from Ouida’s much discussed 
article against equal suffrage), ‘‘Kick them 
back to the harem!’’ 

When a lordly doctor ot divinity came 
forward and assured Zeus that the suf- 
fragists had made their plea ‘‘only for 
oratorical effect,” every one who had 
been present at the little tilt between Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe at the State House, laughed with 
especial relish. Mrs. Livermore’s grand- 
daughter made so spirited a remonstrant 
that it is lucky she is not really on that 
side. When Pallas Athene (Miss Hards) 
finally awarded the ballot to Mrs. Park 
(in white robe and green wreath, as Poet- 
ess), the leading ‘Anti’ fainted in the 
arms of Miss Diana Hirschler, who made 
a sturdy and smiling little Portia in cap 
and gown, and came forward as the best 
available substitute for a man to catch the 
swooning lady as she fell; and the curtain 
descended on a tableau of rejoicing suf- 
fragists, and ‘‘Antis” fainting away in all 
directions, 

It seems invidious to single out any for 
special praise where all, from Zeus down, 
did so well; and as for beauty, the stage 
was a flower-garden of lovely girls. But 
especial credit for the evening’s success 
was due to Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, 
who gave her valuable aid as stage- 
director and manager, drilling the twenty- 
eight performers in ‘‘The Judgment of 
Minerva’’ unweariedly. Miss Bonnie Star- 
rett, too, not only played beautifully on 
the evening of the entertainment, but bad 
been faithfully on hand through all the 
long preparatory work of the rehearsals, 
to furnish the music, without which they 
could not have gone on. Mr, Carl Ruggles 
and Mr. Percy Moorhouse also contributed 
music, and Miss Lida J. Low acted as 
accompanist. 

These first dramatics of the College 
Equal Suffrage League were so successful 
that the tickets for the next entertain- 
ment which the League may undertake 
ought to go off ‘like hot cakes.”’ 


a 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
last Fortnightly of the season at 3 Park 
Street, on April 24. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more presided, and Mrs. J. Herbert Saw- 
yer spoke on *‘Some Moral and Political 
Aspects of the British-Boer War.”’ So 
much interest was displayed that the 
meeting lasted nearly an hour longer 
than usual, The paper was discussed by 
Mrs. S. 8S. Fessenden and others. A vote 
of thanks was passed to Mrs. Sawyer; and 
regret was expressed over the chocolate 
cups that the Fortnightlies, which have 
been so pleasant a feature of the year, 
are now over till October, 


>? 


COLONIAL DAMES’ SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Colonial Dames of Illinois have 
provided new scholarships aggregating 
$1,500 for students at the University of 
Chicago, with a proviso that the benefi- 
ciaries teach American history to foreign- 
born residents in Chicago slum districts. 
It was voted unanimously to establish 
scholarships at the University, to be open 
to students standing first in American 
history examinations, the money to be 
furnished to them after completing the 
work of the freshman and sophomore 
years. There will be two scholarships a 
year, each valued at $150. These are to 
run for five years. Those who accept the 
scholarships must agree to do such work 
of an educational character in connection 
with the settlements among foreign resi- 
dents of Chicago as may be directed by 
the University. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 

THE DowaAGerR Empress of China has 
ordered the Chinese Minister to France to 
have five hundred large photographs of 
the buildings and exhibits at the Paris 
Exposition taken for her. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON does 
not approve of the recommendation made 
by several New York magistrates that 
wife-beaters should be punished by flog- 
ging. She says: ‘‘The real cure for wife- 
beating is to be found not in disciplining 
an occasional brute, but in teaching men 
to respect women.”’ 

Miss HELEN Goucp lately received in 
one week 1,303 begging letters, asking for 
sums aggregating more than $1,500,000, 
and ranging from $1,000,000 to form a 
colony in Cuba, to $15 to buy a set of false 
teeth. Four brides asked for money, $2,000 
in all, to buy wedding trousseaus, and 
eleven young persons wanted pianos 
averaging $140 apiece. 

Tue CZARINA of Russia is said to be 
very fond of precious stones, and appears 
at court balls adorned with many of the 
most beautiful of the crown jewels, among 
them the historic diamond tiara which 
was the pride of Catherine. The Czarina 
speaks several languages. Shealso paints 
and sketches, the drawing of caricatures 
being her chief amusement. 

Miss Exiza ALLAN STARR has been 
presented by Pope Leo with a handsome 
cameo in recognition of her latest pub- 
lished work, ‘‘The Three Archangels and 
Guardian Angels in Art.’’ Miss Starr is 
the associate of Miss Jane Addams at Hull 
House, Chicago. When the two friends 
started this social settlement, the fact 
that one of them bappened to be a Catho 
lic and the otber a Protestant was of 
much value in warding off suspicion of 
any design to proselyte, and helped them 
to win the confidence of poor people of 
all faiths. 

Miss CATHERINE Bruce is said to be 
the woman who gives oftenest and most 
generously to the cause of science. Now 
it is $250 to buy a small instrument for 
some devoted astronomer in a far-away 
island of the sea. Again, it is $25,000 to 
aid in the removal of a big observatory to 
a better location. She will devote $50,000 
to the purchase of a new photographic 
telescope for one establishment, and 
$1,500 to pay for printing for another the 
results of valuable astronomical re- 
searches, which must otherwise go un- 
published. 

Mrs. Ipa REED Situ, wife of Rev. J. 
E. Smith, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Congregational Church of Minneapolis, 
has had remarkable success in writing 
words for church music. Her cantatas 
have been a boon to those arranging Sun- 
day school and church entertainments, 
and she has written one for almost every 
church season, She writes the words and 
directions for costuming and staging, and 
the music is furnished by a Chicago man. 
She is also the author of a number of 
children’s stories and articles on educa- 
tion. Asa girl Mrs. Smith hated compo- 
sition, and the weekly essay required of 
her at school was a real trial. She never 
wrote more than she could help until 
after her marriage. Her first cantata was 
written for the young people of her hus- 
band’s church, and its success encour- 
aged her to attempt more, until what was 
the school girl’s drudgery has become the 
woman’s pleasure. 

Mrs. E.LizaBetH SMITH MILLER, of 
Geneva, N. Y., has promised some of her 
jellies and preserves for the National Suf- 
frage Bazar to be held next December in 
the Madison Square Garden, New York 
City. Mrs. Miller, the daughter of Ger- 
rit Smith, has been a life-long advocate 
of equal rights, and, like most of the 
pioneer suffragists, she is an accomplished 
housekeeper. Lucy Stone said she found 
Mrs. Miller’s ‘‘In the Kitchen” the best of 
all the cookery books. About thirty years 
ago, Mrs. Miller began to sell some of her 
admirable fruit confections, her orange 
marmalade being especially noted. This 
action on her part encouraged a number 
of poverty-stricken gentlewomen to fol- 
low her example. They had had the old 
idea that it was not proper for a lady to 
do anything to earn money; but when the 
daughter of the largest land-owner in 
Western New York, a man who had given 
away a thousand farms, sent her own 
preserved fruit to market, they felt that 
any lady might do likewise. Some women 
in that fertile neighborhood afterwards 
cleared thousands of dollars by the sale of 
their canned fruit, and raised themselves 





from pinching poverty to comfort. 
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WHAT SPANISH GIRLS READ. 


The interest felt just now in Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick’s school for the higher 
education of girls in Spain has called out 
from Prof. Katharine Lee Bates of Wel- 
lesley College a striking account in the 
Boston Transcript of facts that came 
under her own observation during her 
stay in Spain a year ago, She writes: 


In the Seville family where we were 
boarding, I noticed that a little daughter 
of the house, a deformed child of twelve 
or thirteen, was often poring over a 
shabby, paper-bound book. On my ex- 
pressing interest in the volume, she pre- 
sented it at once, according to the code of 
Spanish manners. ‘The book is at the 
disposal of your worship.’’ But as the 
bundle of tattered leaves was not only so 
precious to her own small worship, but 
also greatly in demand among her wor- 
shipful young mates, whose constant bor- 
rowing seemed a strain even on Andalu- 
sian courtesy, I retained it merely long 
enough to note the title and general char- 
acter. The next time I entered a book- 
shop, I expended ten cents for this speci- 
men of juvenile literature—‘the best-sell- 
ing book in Seville,” if the clerk’s word 
may be taken—and have it before me as I 
write. 

On the cover is stamped a picture of 
two graceful senoritas, perusing, ap- 
parently, this very work, ‘The Book of 
the Enamored and the Secretary of 
Lovers;” and throughout the two hundred 
pages are scattered cheap cuts, never in- 
decent, but suggesting violent ardors of 
passion — embracings, kissings, gazings, 
pleadings, with hearts, arrows, torches, 
and other ancient and honorable heraldry 
of Cupid. The title-page announces that 
this is a fifth edition of ten thousand 
copies. 

The opening section is on ‘Love and 
Beauty,’’ enumerating, by the way, the 
‘thirty points’ essential to a perfect 
woman. ‘Three things white—skin, teeth, 
and hands. Three black—eyes, eyebrows, 
and eyelashes. Three rosy—lips, cheeks, 
and nails,” and so on, 

Next in order are the several sets of 
directions for winning the affections of 
maid, wife, and widow, with a collection 
of edifying sentiments from various saints 
and wits concerning widows, Descrip- 
tions of wedding festivities follow, with a 
glowing dissertation on kisses, ‘tthe ban- 
quet-cups of love.” After this stands a 
Castilian translation of an impassioned 
and beautiful Arab love-song with the 
burden: ‘Todo es amor.’’ Maxims on 
love, culled chiefly from French authori- 
ties, are succeeded by an eighteenth cen- 
tury love-catechism: 

“Question. Art thou a lover? 


‘Answer. Yes, by the grace of Cupid. 
“Question. What is a lover? 
“Answer. A lover is one who, having 


made true and faithful declaration of his 
passion, seeks the means of gaining the 
love of her whom he adores.” 

This is the first lesson. The second 
treats of the five signs of love, the third 
of love’s duties, the fourth gives the 
orison of lovers—a startling adaptation of 
the Lord’s Prayer—and their creed: ‘I 
believe in Cupid, absolute Lord of Love, 
who gives to lovers all their joys, and in 
her whom I love most, for most lovable is 
she, on whom I think without ceasing, and 
for whom I would sacrifice gladly my 
honor and my life.” 

There is nothing here, it will be noticed, 
of the Englishman’s proud exception: 

“T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.”’ 

Love has its own beatitudes, too. 
“Blessed are they who love sincerely, 
Blessed are they of merry mood. Blessed 
are lovers who have patience. Blessed 
are the rich, for love delights to spend.”’ 

A “Divination of Dreams,’’ “copied 
from an ancient manuscript found in the 
ruins of the convent of San Prudencio, in 
Clavijo,”’ that famous battle-ground where 
St. James first trampled the Moors, next 
engages attention. To dream of a fan is 
sign of a coming flirtation; of a banner, 
success in war; of a woman’s singing, 
sorrow and loss; of stars, fair fortune in 
love; of fire, good luck at cards; of a 
black cat, trouble from the motber-in- 
law; of closed eyes, your child in mortal 
peril; of birds, joy and sweet content; of 
a ghost, ill health; of scissors, a lovers’ 
quarrel; of wine, a cheating Frenchman; 
of shoes, long journeys; of angels, good 
tidings from far away. Some of these 
omens are a surprise to the uninitiated 
reader. It is bad luck to behold in a 
dream images of Christ and the Virgin. 
A church, seen from within, denotes alms; 
from without, death. To dream of the 
altar arrayed for high mass betokens 
grave misfortune. Other omensare signi- 
ficant of Spanish discontents. To dream 
of a Jesuit brings miseries and betrayals; 
of a military officer, tyranny and brutality; 
of a king, danger; of a republic, abun- 
dance, happiness, honors, and work well 
recompensed. Often these divinations 
run into rhyme, as— 

“Dream of God at midnight dim, 
And by day you'll follow him.” 

The next section of this Complete 
Guide is given over to snatches of love- 
song, which those Andalusian children 
knew by heart. Our little hunchback 
went humming them about the house. 
These four are fairly representative: 

‘Mine is a lover well worth the loving, 

Under my balcony he cries: 
‘You have maddened me with your grace 
of moving, 
And the beaming of your soft black 
eyes.’”’ 


“If I had a blossom rare, 
I would twine it in thy hair, 

Though God should stoop and ask for it 
To make his heaven more exquisite.”’ 


“Such love for thee, sent forth from me, 
Beats on such iron gate 

That I, used so,.no longer know 

Whether I love or hate.” 








“The learnéd are not wise, 
The saints are not in bliss, 
They have not met your eyes, 
Nor felt your burning kiss.” 


Then comes a ‘New Dictionary of 
Love,” defining some two hundred doubt- 
ful terms in Cupid’s lexicon, as Forever, 
No, Unselfish. After this we are treated 
to the language of fan flirtation, of hand- 
kerchief flirtation, of flower flirtation, and 
“the clock of Flora,’’ by which lovers 
easily make appointments, one, two, three 
being numbered in rose, pink, tulip, and 
soon. A cut of a youth toiling at a man- 
uscript-laden desk introduces some fifty 
pages of model love-letters, which seem, 
to the casual eye,to cover all contingencies. 
A selection of verses used for adding a 
grace to birthday and saint-day gifts 
comes after, and this all-sufficient com- 
pendium concludes with a ‘Lovers’ Horo- 
scope.”’ 

A single illustration of the sort of read- 
ing that Spanish girls find in their way 
should not, of course, be pressed too far, 
and yet any one who had seen that pretty 
group of heads clustered over these very 
pages on a Seville balcony, or the mis- 
shapen shoulders of that child, who can 
hardly hope for marriage, bent low for 
hours above them, would not deny the 
book significance. A taste for the best 
reading is not cultivated in Spanish girls, 
even where the treasures of that great 
Castilian literature are accessible to them. 
Convent education knows nothing of Cal- 
deron. As for books especially adapted 
to girlhood, we have just examined a 
sample. 

Love and religion are the only subjects 
with which a senorita is expected to con- 
cern herself. Happiness is thus made to 
hang on achance. Even where a Spanish 
girl wins her crown of wifehood and 
motherhood, her ignorance and poverty 
of thought tell heavily against the most 
essential interests of family life. Girls 
still marry too young, though not, as a 
rule, so young as their mothers married. 
Iremember one weary woman of forty, 
with eighteen children in their graves, 
and the three who were living physical 
and mental weaklings. She told us of a 
friend who married at fourteen, and used 
to leave her household affairs in confusion 
while she stole away to a corner to play 
with her dolls. Her husband, a grave 
lawyer in middle life, would come home 
to dinner and find his helpmeet romping 
with the other children in the square, 

The Spanish girl is every whit as fasci- 
nating as her musical, cloaked gallant 
confides to her iron-grated lattice. In- 
deed, these amorous serenades hardly do 
her justice, blending as she does French 
animation with Italian fervor. In Andu- 
lasia she dances with a grace that makes 
every other use of life seem vain. And 
when she bargains! there is nothing sor- 
did about it. Her haggling is a social 
condescension that at once puts the 
black-eyed young salesman at her mercy 

The average Spaniard is well satisfied 
with his senora as she is. He did her ex- 
travagant homage as a suitor, he treats 
her with kindly indulgence as a husband, 
but he expects of her a life utterly bound- 
ed by the casa, ‘‘What is a woman?” we 
heard one say. ‘A bottle of wine!” And 
those few words told the story why, with 
all their charm, home-love, and piety, the 
Spanish women have not availed to keep 
the social life of the peninsula sound and 
sweet, 


“But to admire them as our gallants do, 

‘Oh, what an eyeshe hath! Oh, dainty hand! 

Rare foot and leg!’ and leave the mind re- 
spectless! 

This is the plague that in both men and 
women 

Makes such pollution of our earthly being.’ 


If only they were dolls outright, and 
did not suffer so! When life goes hard 
with these high-spirited, incapable crea- 
tures, it goes terribly hard. I can see yet 
the tears scorch in the proud eyes of three 
undowered sisters, slaving at their one art 
of embroidery, from early till late, for the 
miserable pittance that it brought them. 
‘*‘We shall rest when we are dead,” said 
the youngest. The absolute lack of future 
for these brave, sensitive girls, well born, 
well bred, naturally as keen as the keen 
est, but more ignorant, in matters of 
common education, than the children of 


our lowest grammar grade, is _heart- 
breaking. 
If such girls were stupid, shallow, 


coarse, it would be easier; but the Span- 
ish type is finely strung. Once I saw an 
impulsive beauty fly into that gust of 
angry passion which Spaniards term the 
rabia espanola. A clumsy, well-intentioned 
young Austrian had said a teasing word, 
and in the fraction of a second the girl, 
overwrought with secret toils and anxi- 
eties, was in a tempest of tears, but the 
wrath that blazed across them burned the 
offender crimson, The poor fellow sent 
for his case of choice Austrian cider, cool- 
ing in the balcony, read the evening news 
aloud, and discoursed on the value of self- 
control, but not even these tactful atten- 
tions could undo, for that evening at 
least, the work of his blundering jest. 
The girl flashed away to her chamber, her 
handkerchief bitten through and through, 
and the quick, fierce sound of her sobs 
came to me across the hall deep into the 
night. 

Wandering over Spain, I found every- 
where these winning, vivid, helpless girls, 
versed in needlework and social graces, 
but knowing next to nothing of history, 
literature, science, all that pertains to in- 
tellectual culture. Some were hungry to 
learn. More did not dream of the world 
of thought as a possible world for them. 
Among these it was delightful to meet, 
scattered like precious seed throughout 
the peninsula, the graduates of the Inter- 
national Institute. So far as a stranger 
could see, education had enhanced in 
them the Spanish radiance and charm, 
while arming these with wisdom, power, 
and resource. Let us strengthen Mrs. 
Gulick’s hands! 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick is doing a 








good work for the higher education of 
Spanish girls, and her appeal for financial 
aid to the Institute should meet with a 
generous response. 


-_-- 


GERMAN FEELING ON BOER WAR. 





The Countess Von Krockow writes from 
Berlin to the N. Y. Independent: 


Life vibrates here with interest in the 
Transvaal war. The engrossment is quite 
extraordinary, exceeding everything that 
was induced by the Armenian massacres, 
the Greco-Turkish or American-Spanish 
troubles. One sees this not only in the 
tone and matter of the public press, but 
in homely trifles. School girls, for in- 
stance, did not talk of the Greeks and 
Turks on their way to lessons; but you 
overhear them talking of the Boers. Nor 
was there an epidemic in any of the previ- 
ous cases, as there is now, of lads running 
away to the seat of war, or trying to. Nor 
were farmers pestered, as they complain 
of being now, by boys trampling their 
fields and digging trenches to play at 
shooting Englishmen. And, finally, who, 
pray, ever remembers gentlemen loosen- 
ing the curb of conventionality so far as 
to broach a political subject in the com- 
pany of ladies, as happens every night in 
the case of this war? An internecine 
struggle could hardly excite a greater in- 
tensity of feeling. 
adidas 


FORTY ACRES OF LILIES. 











Many thousand Easter lilies were sent 
to the United States this year from Ber- 
muda, where they are cultivated in fields 
of thirty or forty acres in extent. Prof, 
C. L. Bristol says the growth of the in- 
dustry is largely attributable to Mrs. 
George Russel Hastings, a niece of ex- 
President Hayes, who planted some bulbs, 
and, finding that they took kindly to the 
thin, rich soil of the island, encouraged 
the farmers to raise them. Lilies proved 
about four times as profitable as onions, 
and the number raised increases every 
year, 


—_—-—- — 


A WOMAN CHAPLAIN IN WYOMING. 


N. D. McDonald, warden of the Wyo- 
ming State Prison at Laramie, writes: 

“The moral training of the prisoners in 
the State prison of Wyoming is entirely 
under the control of the chaplain, Mrs. 
May Preston Slosson. The appointment 
of Mrs. Slosson, while it attracted wide- 
spread attention and comment, we feel 
was the best move in the direction of 
bettering the condition of the inmates 
that has ever been made in this or in any 
other penal institution. Mrs. Slosson is 
an exceptional lady, eminently fitted for 
the work, and she enters into it with a 
whole-heartedness that makes itself felt 
by one and all. Breaches of discipline 
have decreased nearly fifty per cent. since 
her appointment, as there seems to be a 
general feeling of shame among the pris- 
oners that Mrs. Slosson should know that 
they are under punishment. She has 
endeared herself to each one of the pris- 
oners, and her chapel services are models 
of their kind, At different times during 
the year she arranges a course of lectures 
upon scientific subjects, given by profes- 
sors of the State University and Experi- 
mental Station located here in this city, 
these being illustrated by experiments and 
projections, and they have been the means 
of elevating the minds of many of the 
inmates into higher channels. The musi- 
cal part of the service is conducted by 
Miss Mary Gates, an associate of Mrs. 
Slosson, who brings the best local and, at 
times, outside talent obtainable, and all 
the prisoners seem anxious to go to the 
services instead of making some excuse as 
in former days. We congratulate ourselves 
upon this appointment, and upon having 
a lady of Mrs. Slosson’s talents in this 
direction. For several years before her 
appointment she had shown lively inter- 
est in the spiritual welfare of the inmates 
of this prison, and now that she is a regu- 
lar appointee, we feel that her good work 
has only begun, and that it will be fol- 
lowed by the best results, Mrs, Slosson is 
a lady of great refinement, and an honor 
graduate of Vassar.”’ 

OO 
ARBOR DAY IN COLORADO. 

The children all over Colorado observed 
arbor and bird day last week. Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, speaking on the question 
of Arbor Day in the public schools, said: 


There is the greatest need for protec- 
tion of the forests, and an almost equal 
need for the preservation of the bird life 
of the country. Patriotic regard for our 
nation and sympathetic appreciation of 
nature alike demand able and systematic 
teaching of our children upon these sub- 
jects. To insure intelligence, care, and 
protection of both birds and trees by our 
boys and girls, we must implant in their 
growing minds knowledge on which to 
base their principles. That the forests 
collect water, forming great rivers, which 
fertilize the soil, and that the birds de- 
stroy millions of injurious insects and in- 
sect eggs, are facts which should be made 
clear. The wanton sacrifice of both these 
important aids to the life of man has been 
largely due to ignorance, and the arrest 
of such sacrifice can only be secured 
through enlightenment. 








This especial duty is one whose spirit 
must be lived up to throughout the year, 
and its observance not confined to the 
programme of the day, although it should 
be made as valuable as possible. 

Mrs. Grenfell declared that to stop the 
ravages made upon bird life by the 
demands of millinery, the passion for col- 
lection, and the love of hunting, competent 
instruction in the schools would avail far 
more than occasional newspaper protests. 


-_---_-- 


THE OLD AND NEW EDUCATION. 





The attempted suicide of an eighteen- 
year-old girl last week in New York City, 
because of despondency about her studies, 
emphasizes the danger of overwork in 
school. According to the newspaper re- 
ports, Elsa Pato was an unusually bright 
student, and when she entered the Girls’ 
High School it was with the desire to 
make a good record, and ultimately to 
become a teacher, Hard study gradually 
told on her health, and three months ago 
Mr. Pato begged his daughter to give up 
her work. It was amonth later, however, 
before he finally forced ber to leave 
schovl. But the girl continued to study, 
and it was only by locking up the books 
that they could be kept away from her. 
In spite of this, she kept her mind on her 
studies, and each day grew more despond- 
ent at the thought of losing her place in 
her class, until at last she took carbolic 
acid, and was with difficulty saved from 
death. Max B. Pato, the father, says he 
thinks the teachers in the Girls’ High 
School are too willing to encourage study 
at the expense of health. 

The mother of a college athlete made a 
similar statement at the annual meeting 
of the International Kindergarten Union 
in Brooklyn last week. In an address on 
‘*Kindergarten and Home,’’ Mrs, Charles 
N. Chadwick, whose son was a guard on 
the Yale football team, astonished her 
hearers by denouncing the modern school 
as an immense octopus, which was slowly 
absorbing the interests of the home. She 
said: 

The school is absorbing the interests of 
the home. I would like to have my boy 
run in the open air. I would like him to 
retire early, but he cannot. The work of 
the day must be carried into the night. I 
would like him to sleep when he does re- 
tire, but even his sleep is disturbed. I 
would like him to know and experience 
the best and the holiest of motives, but he 
has no room for motives, except to pass 
his examinations. I protestagainst home 
study. I protest against the delusion of 
the gymnasium. When a boy has spent 
hours, night and day, on Greek, Latin, 
science, and mathematics, twenty minutes 
twice a day in a gymnasium is useless 
matter crowded into our children’s cur- 
riculum, 

Dr. Charles H. Levermore, president of 
Adelphi College, who followed, said he 
was much surprised at Mrs. Chadwick’s 
statements, especially as she was the 
mother of Yale’s strong man, 

In view of this, it is refreshing to read 
of the new school, without examinations, 
which Mrs, Emmons Blaine is to found in 
Chicago. The Chicago Institute will stand 
opposite Lincoln Park. The ground cost 
$275,000, and the building is expected to 
cost $400,000, Besides the usual classrooms, 
it will contain three museums, four labo- 
ratories, a large gymnasium, three manual 
training rooms, and a spacious assembly 
hall. A natatorium, with a large swim- 
ing pool, will be an attractive feature, 
as will the indoor playroom, with a com- 
pletely equipped theatre at one end. Here 
the children will be encouraged to repre- 
sent dramatically the striking phases of 
the history they are studying, to act out 
the old myths, or to try what they can do 
at creating dramas of their ow. 

The building will contain a -acdel kitch- 
en, where boys as well as girls will be 
taught the nourishing qualities of food 
and the proper methods of preparing it. 
A library of 14,000 volumes, and a picture 
collection of 20,000 mounted photographs 
and engravings, together with a newspaper 
encyclopedia, will supply the place of 
text- books, which will not be used at all. 
There will not be a single “recitation’’ 
heard in the new school. 

Besides the grounds, building, and 
equipments, Mrs, Blaine has guaranteed 
an income of $95,000 a year for the next 
seven years. 

Mrs. Blaine has a little boy. Being 


much interested in his education, she vis- 


ited, six years ago, the Cook County 
Normal School, of which Col. Francis W. 
Parker was principal. The school was 
housed in an old and neglected building. 
The work was going on under difficulties, 
and the entire faculty was harassed by 
what amounted to a political persecution, 
because the Normal School, which was 
training teachers for the city and county, 
was training them in marked contrast to 
the way in which the schools were being 
conducted. Mrs. Blaine saw the value of 
what was being done, and showed her ap- 
preciation by sending her son ten miles 
every day to the school. She soon saw 
that Colonel Parker’s work was crippled 
by the difficulties continually thrown in 
his way, and she offered to make a satis- 








factory school financially possible. The 
Colonel declined this tempting offer for 
several years, but finally decided that the 
surest way to convert people was to show 
them the ideal actually worked out. He 
resigned as principal of the Cook County 
Normal School, and accepted the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Institute, 

In the new school his cherished ideas 
will be carried out in full. There will be 
no marking. The classes will be limited 
in number, and each pupil will be studied 
as an individual. The teachers in charge 
of him will make written reports of his 
condition, needs and progress, and send 
them monthly to the principal. These 
reports will be made out independently of 
each other by trained observers; the child 
will be studied by his room teacher, who 
sees him almost constantly; by the physi- 
cal training teacher, who examines him 
carefully, and by the manual training 
teacher, who notes the control he has of 
his hands, and his power of reasoning when 
in contact with a practical problem. The 
pupil will pass to a higher grade without 
any ordeal of examination. He may go in 
the middle of the term, or at any time 
when he is ready and in need of harder 
work. Whole classes will not progress 
together, so that the bright child will not 
be kept waiting for the slow one, nor the 
slow one hurried and made miserable by 
trying to keep up with the bright one. 

The Colonel's belief is that the school 
should be an ideal community, and that 
children should be taught self-government 
from the very beginning. The school is 
ruled by public sentiment, and the en- 
deavor of the teachers is to make this 
sentiment sound and elevating. But they 
do not force it—they educe it; and for 
this purpose they employ the library and 
pictures and encourage all forms of health- 
ful activity. 

Colonel Parker began this work twenty- 
five years ago in Quincy, Mass. The 
quarter-centennial of his going to Quincy 
was celebrated in that city on April 20. 
Colonel Parker’s innovations at Quincy, 
though slight in comparison with the 
subsequent ones, roused a storm of oppo- 
sition all over the country. After five 
years at Quincy Colonel Parker was made 
Supervisor of Schools in Boston, and 
afterward was called to Chicago to take 
charge of the Cook County Normal School, 
then in its infancy. He found a small 
training class and a practice school of 
only two rooms. When he left last year 
there was a training class of six hundred 
young men and women, and a practice 
school of one thousand children, 

Twenty out of the thirty teachers at the 
Normal School followed Colonel Parker 
to the Chicago Institute. They weie at 
once sent abroad to study. Miss Zonia 
Baber, whose original work in geog- 
raphy has made her widely known, went 
on a trip around the world. Wilbur S, 
Jackman, who is a leader in nature study 
in elementary schools, made an examina- 
tion of the schools of Europe. Mrs, 
Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, whose specialty 
is the telling of children’s stories, went to 
Norway, Egypt, and Greece to collect 
material. Many of the teachers were en- 
rolled as students in American colleges, 
to perfect themselves in their specialties, 
while some entered German and French 
universities. Besides these tried mem- 
bers of his old faculty, Colonel Parker has 
chosen several teachers who have resigned 
positions in the Universities of Chicago 
and Illinois and other colleges to do this 
work, heretofore considered far below the 
level of university work. 

The Chicago Institute is primarily a 
training school for teachers. In connec- 
tion with the pedagogic department, a 
model school for children is provided, 
which shows the practical operation of 
the theories taught in the training class. 
The model schools also insures the ac- 
quisition of professional skiil. Children 
are taught from three years old, when they 
are received into the kindergarten, 
through all grades, including the high 
school, 

A summer school of pedagogy, to which 
there will be no entrance requirements, 
will be held each year. As the new build- 
ing will not be ready for occupation until 
the autumn of this year, the summer 
school will be held in the McCormick 
Theological Seminary. A model school, 
free to children between three and twelve, 
will be held during the summer school 
session—from July 2to August 10. The 
last summer school which Colonel Parker 
conducted at the Cook County Normal 
School had an attendance of nine hundred 
teachers. The summer school is one of 
the principal means relied upon to ex- 
plain to teachers and to the public gener- 
ally what this movement in education 
means. The friends of the Chicago In- 
stitute hope to effect a transformation 
of the traditional methods of teaching 
throughout the United States. 








“DELAYs are dangerous.”’ Those who 
have poor, weak, impure blood should 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. It never 
disappoints. 
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Sorosis 


The New Shoe 


for Women, 


Boots 35 Styles. Oxfords 


We have all the new styles for spring and early summer in the dark 
tan and black Kidskins and Patent Calf and Russia Calf. 


No. 35 Medium toe, 1%4 in. Cuban heel and high arch, very swell for a spring dress 


* boot, and is very popular indeed. 


Sorosis has won for itself an enviable reputation. 


It is not altogether how 


a shoe looks when new, but how it looks when it has seen good service. 
Sorosis looks well and wears well, and is without exception the most 


comfortable, serviceable, and sensible shoe ever pro- 
It is the crowning result of years of 
Price always. ; 


duced for women. 
scientific experiment. 


All sizes, 1 to 9. 


3.50 


Pair. 


All widths, AAA to E. 





Shepard, orwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place. 








White Mountains. 
MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 


Will Open June 30th. 


ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 





Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass., Home JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Falmouth Hotel, 


PORTLAND, ME. 


UNDER NEW AND LIBERAL MANAGE- 
MENT. 





Entirely remodelled . New open plumbing . 
Newly furnished. . .« +| Private dinivg-rooms 
Rooms en suite. . »|Etectric lights..... 
or single with bathe. -|New elevator. ....- 


In fact an up- -to-date hotel in every way. 


Centrally located. Electric cars from all rail 
road stations and steamboat landings. 


F. H. NUNNS, Proprietor. 





THE 


Murray Hill Hotel 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 


Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Baggage transferred to and frem the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGI 





Cincinnati's 
CRAND HOTEL. 


Delightfully located on the three principal 
thoroughfares of the city. Magnificent modern 
structure elegantly appointed. Liberally con- 
ducted on American and European plans, Res- 
taurant and café of superior excellence. Tele- 
phonic communication with all departments and 
corridors. Third St. entrance opposite Central 
Union Railway Station. Electrie cars every four 
minutes to and from all other railway stations. 

THE A. G. CORRE HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
DD. C. SHEARS, Vice Pres. and Gen’] Man, 


Hotel Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


For more than fifty 
years we have been identified with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 





are unexcelled. 


the country. 
Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLOTHWAIT & C0, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





It would puzzle an onion to understand 
what there is about a rose that people 
like.—Ram’s Horn. 


Solomon was the wisest of men, He 
knew enough to cut his copy up into 
short paragraphs. In that way he suc- 
ceeded in getting his writings read. 

Visions were not given to a man to 
make him jump over the shafts, but to 
make him settle down more steadily and 
sturdily to the traces. Our ideals must 
ge out to service.—The Sunday School 
Times. 

The school-children of Pittsburgh lead 
all the other cities of the country in their 
deposits in the school savings-bank, Since 
the system was established there two 
years ago, the pupils have deposited near- 
ly $35,000. 

Miss Helen Gould is maintaining nine 
or ten chaplains in the army at the Philip- 
pines at her own expense, They are not 
officially recognized as chaplains, but as 
ministers and Y. M. C, A. workers. She 
pays them $90 a month and expenses, 
which are larger than their salaries, 


The Macmillans are bringing out a new 
book of occupations for women by Mrs. 
Helen C, Candee. It is meant particular- 
ly to reach the educated class of women, 
for whom it is always harder to provide 
occupations than for those who have 
grown up accustomed to work with their 
hands. 

Little, Brown, & Co. have just published 
“Tales for Christmas and Other Sea- 
sons,’’ by Frang»is Coppée, a volume of 
stories not before translated, now done 
into English by Myrta Leonora Jones, 
These stories by Coppée are among the 
most dainty, exquisite, and artistic of 
their kind. 


“Mr. Beecher,’’ said the owner of a 
horse which the doctor was hiring of him, 
‘that horse will work in any place you 
put him, and do all that any horse can 
do.” Mr, Beecher eyed the horse admir- 
ingly, and then remarked: ‘I wish to 
goodness that he was a member of our 
church!"’—Boston Transcript 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, cele- 
brated his 80th birthday recently by mail- 
ing checks for $55,000 to two Western col- 
leges, and promising to give $500,000 to 
other colleges before the next birthday. 


He summed up the work of the day by 


saying he had had ‘‘more fun than a box 
of monkeys.”’ 

Among other strikes at Chicago is one 
by the tailors against the terms and sweat- 
shop methods of their employers. The 
tailors are receiving aid and encourage- 
ment from the Consumers’ League, led by 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Miss Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, and others. 

Reckon among the blessings which 
Heaven hath bestowed on thee, the love 
of faithful women. Purify thine own 
heart and try to make it worthy of theirs. 
All the prizes of life are nothing compared 
to that one; all the rewards of ambition, 
wealth, pleasure, only vanity and disap- 
pointment, grasped at greedily, fought 
over fiercely, and over and over again 
found worthless by the universe.—Thack- 
eray. 

The marquis of Bute has made a novel 
bequest to the town of Cardiff. The 
interest on $5,000 is to be given annually 
to some poor girl as a dower on her 
wedding day. The candidate has to be 
nominated by a member of the corpora- 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed. you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & Co., 

Sold by Druggists, 75c, 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


Toledo, O. 











tion, and to prove that her character and 
conduct deserve it. Last year a domestic 
secured the prize; this year there was no 
claimant. This seems to betoken a rare 
apathy. 

Queen Victoria is said to be extremely 
particular about her kitchen arrange- 
ments. When she was preparing for her 
trip to Ireland, no less than three hun- 
dred copper fricandeau pans, eight sauce- 
pans, fifty copper stock-pots, and many 
other varieties of cooking utensils were 
sent to the vice-regal lodge at Dublin, to 
be used during her visit. 

Elizabeth Whitfield Bellamy, whose 
death at Mobile is announced, at the age 
of 63, was wife of a surgeon in the Con- 
federate army in the Civil War. Her 
stories are much admired because of their 
intimate portrayal of Southern life. “Old 
Man Gilbert,’’ ‘‘Four Oaks,” “Little Jo- 
anna,’ “Penny Lancaster Farmer,’’ and 
her many short stories in Harper’s and 
other magazines, have all shown a gift for 
character drawing, and very clever writing 
besides. She began writing late in life, 
but earned the public favor in a consider- 
able degree. One of her noms de guerre 
was ‘Kamba Thorpe.” 


” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


THE LITTLE WORD THAT WAS LOST. 


I lost a very little word 
Only the other day ; 

Only a very naughty word 
I had not meant to say. 

But then it was not really lost 
When from my lips it flew; 
My little brother picked it up, 

And now he says it, too. 
Mamma is sad, papa looks grieved 
Johnny has said it twice; 
Ot course it is no use for me 
To tell him it’s not nice. 


Lose other things, you never seem 
To come upon their track ; 
But lose a naughty little word, 
It’s always coming back! 
— =e oe 


THE DOLL THAT TALKED. 


BY MARGARET JOHNSON. 

“Dorothy Ann, are you sleepy?’’ asked 
Dollikins. Dorothy Ann did not answer, 
but went on smiling with her red wax 
lips. Dollikins gave her a little shake. 
**Dear me!” she said, “I do wish you could 
talk! Iam so tired of having a doll that 
never answers, no matter how much I say 
to her. Itis very stupid of you, Dorothy 
Ann. There, go to sleep!” 

Dollikins turned her back on Dorofhy 
Ann and went to sleep herself. Then she 
began to dream. She thought Dorothy 
Ann sat up straight in her crib and 
opened her blue eyes wide. 

‘*Mamma!”’ she said, 

“Oh, you can talk!” cried Dollikins, joy- 
fully. 

‘‘Mamma, my pillow is not at a)l soft,”’ 
said Dorothy Ann, in acomplaining voice. 
‘‘And you forgot to take off my shoes.” 

‘*T am sorry,’ said Dollikins. 

“And I didn’t have anything but 
mashed potato for my dinner!’ cried 
Dorothy Ann. ‘I don’t like mashed 
potato. Why don’t I have things that I 
like, mamma?”’ 

Dollikins’ cheeks grew quite red. She 
remembered saying something very like 
this at luncheon the day before. 

“I’m not a bit sleepy!” wailed Dorothy 
Ann. “Why do I have to go to bed at 
seven o'clock, mamma? Other little girls 
don’t have to. I wish’’— 

“Dorothy Ann,” said Dollikins, ‘will 
you please not talk any more? It makes 
my bead ache!”’ 

Then it was very still. 

In the morning Dollikins went over and 
took up Dorothy Anp and looked at her. 
The red lips were smiling as ever, but 
tight shut. 

“Good morning, Dorothy Ann,” said 
Dollikins. “I am very glad you do not 
know how to talk, my dear; for then you 
might be a sore trial to your mother.”’— 
Babyland. 








HUMOROUS. 


Tommy—Pop, why do singers eat tar 
drops? Tommy's Pop — To give their 
voices a proper pitch, [ suppose. 

“Is your brother, the doctor, making 
his mark?” 

‘“‘He’s a vaccine physician, if that counts 
for anything.” 


Little Beth had never before seen a 
skimmer. 

‘My!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘who ever saw 
such a moth-eaten dipper as that?” 


Mrs. Fijit—What is the noise in the 
next room? The Housemaid—It’s the 
parson rehearsing his sermon for to-mor 
row. Mrs Fijit—Oh, I see; practising 
what he preaches. 


A lecturer, before a large audience, at 
an impressive moment, exclaimed: ‘All 
along the untrodden paths of the future 
we can see the footprints of an unseen 
hand,”’—Tit-Bits. 


The Mother—Oh, Amy, you have fallen 
in the mud and ruined your little cloak! 
What shall I ever do with it? 

The Five-Year Old (surveying tbe ruin) 
—Forget it!—Chicago Tribune. 


“Don’ do much hustlin’ around,” said 
Uncle Eben, ‘tundeh de impression dat 
you is called on by Providence to do duty 
as de fool-killer. If you does, you is 
pretty sho’ to fin’ yo’se’f 'bliged sooner or 
later to sit down an’ wonder is suicide a 
sin.’’— Washington Star. 


Mrs. Tucker—Tommy, what makes you 
80 late? 

Tommy—Had some words with the 
teacher, and she kept me in after school. 

Mrs. Tucker—You had words with the 
teacher? 

Tommy—Yes'm., 

--Chicago Tribune. 


I couldn’t spell them. 


” 


“By George! 

“What's wrong?” 

‘‘My wife told me this morning that she 
was going to get out my last summer suit 
to day, and dust it, and see if I can’t wear 
it a while this spring.”’ 

“Well, what of that?’ 

“I came away without going through 
the pockets. I’m afraid she may find two 
or three letters she gave me to mail last 
fall.’’—Chicago Times. Herald. 





“THE BETTER PART 

Of valor is discretion,’ and the better part 
of the treatment of disease is prevention. 
Disease originates in impurities in the 
blood. Hvod’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood. People who take it at this season 
say they are kept healthy the year round, 
It is because this medicine expels im- 
purities and makes the blood rich and 
health. giving. 


” 


ALL liver ills are cured by Hood’s Pills. 

25c. 
a ee 

To rue Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 





Government 


Bonds. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


19 Congress St., 
BOSTON. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 16 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 








Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, iacluding specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastracters. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ina. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue 





— 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxet 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M, Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, ‘ tad 
8.30, 9.45 10.1 5 P.M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1,10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9. 45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. ; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and yrechbane, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston 
where through tickets to all points West are op 
- WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 





sale 
November 14 ‘eos. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
official organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 
dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
uame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The 16th Annual Convention of the Michi- 
gan E.S. A. will be held in Detroit, May 
15, 16,and17. The National President, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, and National Vice- 
President, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, will give 
addresses, and an otherwise interesting and 
live programme is arranged. 

During the nineteenth century the posi- 
tion of woman has materially changed, her 
right to social and industrial freedom being 
conceded, and only her political rights with- 
held. Westand upon the verge of the new 
century when we may hope that all obsta- 
cles in the path of her full freedom will 
vanish, and all the United States follow 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho in 
conferring upon women all the rights of 
citizenship. 

For this end, let us come together at 
Detroit, every man and woman who believes 
in the political enfranchisement of women, 
being ‘glad we’re in this army” to help 
fight the closing battles and bring in the full 
victory. 

If you are not a member of a local suf- 
frage club, by payment of $1.00 to the trea- 
surer of the State Association you may be- 
come a member of the Association and a 
voting member of the convention. 

Free entertainment will be given to all 
delegates and visitors. 

LENOR STARKER Buss, President. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Sara P. SKINNER, 
Chairman of Committee on Entertainment. 
150 Bagg Street, Detroit. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JouRNAL, each containing a good sbort 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


=——- 


25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


—-——— 








In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


-=—-- 


A BOOM FOR OREGON. 

One of the most striking effects of equal 
suffrage for women in the States where it 
exists is the extraordinary growth of pop- 
ulation and material prosperity which 
has resulted. Wyoming granted ‘equal 
suffrage to women with less than 9,000 in- 
habitants; to-day it has more than 100,000. 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Idaho combined 
had only 247,726 in 1880: to-day they 
number nearly a million. Many people in 
the Eastern and Middle States are annual- 
ly driven by the advancing wave of immi- 
gration to make their homes farther west. 
In their choice of residence they are at- 
tracted by the fact that equal suffrage has 
been adopted. That speaks well for the 
chivalry of the men and for the intelli- 
gence and public spirit of the women, A 
decadent community bas no use for a 
movement to enlarge liberty and promote 
free institutions. When people read that 
the Oregon Legislature, by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of both Houses, in two suc- 
cessive sessions, has voted to submit an 
equal suffrage amendment next June, they 
say: ‘‘Why is not Oregon the best of all 
States in which to make our homes and 
educate our children?’ If the suffrage 
amendment is carried, it will be worth 
millions of dollars to the State within the 
next five years in the increased number 
and quality of immigrants, and in the 
advanced value of real estate that will 
follow. 

Attention at this time is turned, as never 
before, to the Pacific slope. The annexa- 
tion of Hawaii and the Philippines will 
create a growing commerce between the 
United States and the swarming popula- 
tions of China and Japan, and will give 
Western farmers new markets for their 
products, and a free exchange of these for 
sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, hemp, and 
spices, Great cities will grow up on the 
Pacific seaboard. Portland, Maine, has 
grown rich on West India commerce; why 
should not Portland, Oregon, grow rich on 
her East India connections? The possi- 
bilities of Portland asa manufacturing and 
commercial centre are not yet fully appre- 
ciated. San Francisco on the south, Ta- 
coma and Seattle on the north, have been 
more extensively advertised, and have 
achieved a greater notoriety. Yet the 
intermediate locality may prove in the 
long run more available. New York, on 


the Hudson River, was once a smaller city 





than Philadelphia or Boston, Yet it has 
surpassed them both. Portland, in the 
Columbia River valley, may also some day 
distance its northern and southern com- 
petitors. The soil and climate of Oregon 
have great advantages. Free from drought 
and dust, blessed with an equable temper- 
ature at all , unsurp d in heaith- 
fulness and fertility, it is capable of sup- 
porting a great farming population, and 
Portland, as its business and social centre, 
may yet become the metropolis of the 
Pacific coast. 

Oregon is exceptionally fortunate in the 
quality of its people. They have not been 
suddenly drawn to it by the greed of pre- 
cious metals or the excitement of specula- 
tion. Its early settlers were adventurous 
pioneers who preceded the introduction of 
railroads. They crossed the desolate 
plains for two thousand miles in wagons 
with ox teams, rifle in hand, guarding 
their families and live stock against hostile 
Indians. Their worth is shown by the 
ability of their public men and the supe- 
rior merit of their newspapers. 

The advantages of Oregon are being 
talked over to-day in hundreds of families 
throughout the States east of the Missis- 
sippi. These people are about to decide 
whether their future homes shall be in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, lowa, Minnesota, and the 
Dakotas, or whether they shall cross the 
Rockies; and, if the latter, whether Califor- 
nia, Oregon, or Washington shall be their 
destination. If the equal suffrage amend 
ment carries next June, the popular 
choice will be Oregon.—H. B. B. in N.Y. 
Sun. 
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SENATOR TELLER MISREPRESENTED. 

A very misleading editorial appeared in 
the Chicago Inter Ocean of April 20, en- 
titled “‘Women Voters in Colorado.” It 
grossly misrepresents Senator Teller, by 
pretending to summarize a letter recently 
written by that gentleman to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, ‘‘to say that woman suf- 
frage is not a failure.’ Isolated sentences 
are quoted from his letter, followed by 
editorial assertions directly at variance 
with the views therein expressed. These 
false assertions are ingeniously dovetailed 
into the quotations, 80 as to appear to be 
apart of Senator Teller’stestimony. And 
the perpetrator of the fraud coolly con- 
cludes as follows: 

The men who represent Colorado in 
Congress have not yet shown that they 
desire the assistance of their families in 
planning and managing the affairs of 
State. One of their number, who pro- 
posed a now famous toast at a banquet, 
voiced the sentiments of the office-holders 
when he said: ‘Here's to the ladies, once 
our superiors, now our equals.”” On Sen- 
ator Teller’s own showing, this toast tells 
the whole story of woman suffrage in 
Colorado as viewed by its warmest advo- 
cates. 

Senator Teller made not the slightest 
reference to any such toast, nor is there 
any evidence that this sentiment was ever 
uttered by any Colorado Congressman. 
If it was, it was of course a mere spark- 
ling witticism not intended to be taken 
literally. Its whole point is a sarcasm on 
the absurd opponents of woman suffrage 
who try to find woman’s “superiority’’ in 
the fact of her subjection. But as inter- 
preted by this writer, it is simple non- 
sense. The impression sought to be con- 
veyed throughout the article is that the 
Senator’s letter is not a frank, hearty, 
earnest commendation of the results of 
woman suffrage. Yet the fact is exactly 
the contrary. While equal suffrage has 
not wrought a political millennium in 
seven years, it has made very gratifying 
advances in that direction, and Senator 
Teller has testified to this with genuine 
and hearty approval. What shall we 
think of a writer who, in order to break 
the force of the testimony and make the 
worse appear the better cause, perverts 
the meaning of the letter he professes to 
quote? H. B. B. 
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CUBANS AND WOMEN. 


The first five tables of the Cuban census 
have been made public. A statement pre- 
pared by its Gen. Sanger explains that 
one of the tables is especially important 
for consideration with reference to the 
basis of suffrage. It gives, grouped in 
separate classes, the whites born in Cuba, 
the whites born in Spain, the whites born 
in other countries, and the colored per- 
sons. Gen. Sanger says: 


Under the head of “colored” are in- 
cluded the blacks, mixed and Chinese. It 
is to be observed that there are 187,826 
white males, 21 years of age and over, 
born in Cuba, against 96,083 born in Spain, 
6,794 born in other countries, and 127,300 
colored; that of the whites born in Cuba, 
and who are Cuban citizens, there are 
79,455 qualified to vote on the ground of 
education, as against 55,767 white males 
over 21 years of age born in Spain, whose 
citizenship is in suspense. From this 
55,767 there should be deducted all the 
Spanish males 21 years of age and over 
who can read and write and who have 
registered for the preservation of their 
Spanish citizenship. The number left 
after making this deduction will give the 
number of Spanish voters on the ground 





of education to be compared with the 
number of white Cuban voters on the 
ground of education. 

The comparison shows a much greater 
preponderance of Cuban voters than had 
been supposed. There appear to be 25,692 
colored Cuban citizens who can read and 
write. Adding these to the literate 
white Cubans, there are 105,147 Cubans 
who answer to the educational qualifica- 
tion. If the proportion of illiteracy among 
the colored Cuban soldiers is the same as 
that shown by the tables for the colored 
population generally, in the neighborhood 
of 28,000 more voters will be added in the 
inclusion of the Cuban army, who could 
not vote on the educational qualification. 

It is supposed that a considerable num- 
ber of Cubans will also be added upon 
a property qualification; that is to say, 
Cubans who own property but cannot 
read or write, and were not in the Cuban 
army. So there will be at least 140,000 
qualified native Cuban voters under the 
proposed basis of suffrage, and as against 
this there will be the 55,767 Spaniards, 
whose citizenship was in suspense when 





the census was taken, less the number | 
who have since declared to preserve their | 


Spanish citizenship, and plus such Span- 
iards as have not declared and cannot 
read and write, but are owners of prop- 
erty. As the illiterate Spanish males 21 
years of age and over amount to only 


16,426, it is hardly probable that there | 


will be any great number of Spaniards 


added as voters upon the property qualifi- | 


tion alone, 


It is gratifying to add that the native | 
Cubans constitute so large a proportion of 


the population, that the whites so greatly 
outnumber the blacks, and that so large a 
proportion of the native population can 
read and write. There seems to be no 
room upon these figures for the objection 
that the proposed basis of suffrage would 
result in turning the island over to the 
control of Spain. 

The relative number of males and 
females is of interest. The total popula- 
tion of Cuba is 1,572,797, including 815,- 
205 males and 757,592 females. There are 
447,372 white males and 
females of native birth. The foreign 
whites number 115,760 males and 26,458 
females. There are 111,898 male and 
122,740 female negroes, 
number 125,500 males and 145,305 females. 
There are 14,694 male and 163 female 
Chinese. 

Of the total population of the island 
1,108,709 persons are set down as single 
and 246,351 as married, while 131,787 live 
together by mutual consent. There are 
85,112 widowed persons. 

Of the total population, according to 
citizenship, 20,478 are Spanish, 1,296,367 
are Cuban, 175,811 are in suspense, 79,526 
are of other citizenship, and 616 are un- 
known, The Spanish by birth numbered 
129,240, Of the children ten years of age 
and over, 49,414 have attended school. Of 
the total population 443,496 can read and 
write, and 19,158 have a superior educa- 
tion. 

General satisfaction is expressed to find 
that the Cubans are so much fitter for 
self. government thap had been supposed. 
In view of the facts revealed by the census, 
it is now regarded as certain that they 
can be trusted with municipal suffrage, at 
least. Yet every reason cited to show the 
fitness of Cuban men could be cited with 
double force in behalf of American women. 
The percentage of illiteracy is much 
smaller among American women than 
among the men of Cuba; and there is not 
a woman in the United States, so far as 
is known, who would wish to make over 
the government of this country to Spain 
or to any other foreign nation. 
men are fit to vote, why not American 
women? A. 8S. B. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Samuel E. Eastman and his wife, 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman, have been unani 
mously elected pastors of the Park Church 
of Elmira, N. Y., to succeed the late Rev, 
Dr. Thomas K, Beecher. Mr. and Mrs, 
Eastman had been Dr. Beecher’s assistants 
for several years previous to his death. 

The Rome (Ga.) Georgian and New Era 
says: ‘*The revival at the First Methodist 
Church has been growing in attendance 
and interest throughout the week. Miss 
Tucker’s conduct of the services confronts 
us with the condition and not the theory 
of a woman called to the pulpit service of 
Christ, and no one who has looked into 
her earnest, consecrated face, listened to 
her clear interpretations and pleading ex- 
hortations, but acknowledged the demon- 
stration that a divine call means power, 
whether the chosen one be man, or his 
helpmeet, woman.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the Messiah 
branch of the National Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women in New York City last week, 
Dr. Ethel Blackwell, youngest daughter of 
Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, was 
elected secretary for the coming year. 

The Universalist Women of the Metro- 
politan District of New York City held 
their last alliance meeting last week in 


All Souls’ Church. The general subject |! 


for consideration was ‘‘Universalist Heroes 
of a Century.’’ One of the speakers, Mrs. 
S. H. MacVey, in her paper, paid a tribute 
to the women who had aided the church— 
Mrs. Caroline Sawyer, Mrs. M. Louise 


If Cuban | [¢ has a commodious house on the Place 


462,926 white | 





Thomas, Alice and Phabe Cary, and 
many others. 

A number of able speakers will repre- 
sent the work of the Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the M. E, Church in 
Chicago during May. They will be accom- 
panied by a band of trained singers from 
the Methodist schools for colored girls in 
the South, One of these girls, Lulu Hunt, 
can sing any part from leading soprano to 
bass. She is eighteen years old, and will 
graduate this year from the normal de- 
partment at Orangeburg. 

Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson has given 
the Women’s Home Missionary Society of 
Troy (N. Y.) Conference her mother’s cot- 
tage at Round Lake. It is to be called the 
Caroline Rest Cottage, and will be used as 
a resting place during the summer vaca- 
tion for missionaries and deaconesses. 
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COL. WM. B. LOWE. 

The death of Col, William B. Lowe, of 
Georgia, whose wife, Mrs. Rebecca D. 
Lowe, is president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, is felt as a real 
grief by the club womenof Georgia. The 
Georgianand New Era says: 


His death is a loss to his community, 
his family and his friends. But at this 
time we would testify especially to the 
loss to club women and their work every- 
where, 

It is rare, indeed, that any woman ac- 
complishes any successful or helpful pub- 
lic work without the approval and sanc- 
tion of her husband. That Mrs. Lowe 
received this so fully, helped her to 
achieve as she has done. But Mr. Lowe’s 
connection with club work was a nearerand 
more personal one than that of approval 
orconsent. He personally knew and fol- 
lowed the club work of the State and the 
nation for itself, and felt the keenest in- 
terest in its fullest success. The circum- 
stances of his life made this possible. For 
many years a semi-invalid, his naturally 


| acute and active mind became more and 


more quickened, and he delighted in the 
thought and people that the new move- 


| ment brought about him, and by such in- 


The mixed races | 
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fluences his latter days were filled with a 
zest and an uplift which can rarely be 
furnished to failing lives. 

In return he was ever ready to give of 
his best in counsel, sympathy, and aid to 
every cause which was discussed about 
him. 

In his death a friend has left us whose 
loss we sincerely mourn. 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Anna Christy Fall contributes to 
the Youth's Companion of April 19 a 
story called ‘‘Elizabeth’s Case in Court.”’ 
It relates how a young girl, by her clear, 
simple, and straightforward testimony, 
convinced a jury and secured substantial 
damages for a crippled child. Mrs. Fall 
is the first of our women lawyers to put 
her legal knowledge to use in writing 
stories for the newspapers, though sev- 
eral, including Mrs. Fall and Mrs. Cath- 
arine Waugh McCulloch, have published 
law tales in book form, such as ‘‘Mr. 
Lex’’ and ‘*The Tragedy of a Widow’s 
Third.”’ 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The ‘Ladies’ Club” in Paris—said to be 
the only women’s organization of the 
American club pattern in that city—is 
preparing to entertain American and 
other club women during the Exposition. 


| de la Madeleine, aud is putting into shape 





an annex as large again in order to accom- 
modate as many strangers as possible. 
There will be a first-class restaurant on 
the premises. The Ladies’ Club now 
numbers several hundred members. The 
annual fees, however, do not nearly meet 
the expenses of running its sumptuous 
quarters, The founder, Madame de Marcy, 
meets the deficit yearly out of her private 
purse, and she and her organization are 
straining every nerve to show true French 
hospitality to the club women from other 
lands. Madame de Marcy will also put 
up a pavilion on the Exposition grounds, 
—a kind of model club house, to show 
the visiting public that the women of 
France are not far behind their foreign 
sisters. The Ladies’ Club is now classed 
as one of the old organizations of Paris. 
It met great hostility at first; to-day it 
enjoys a prestige among the best social 
and literary organizations in France, 

The club women of New Jersey are try- 
ing to have two of their number retained 
on the Palisade Commission, which Gov. 
Voorhees will soon appoint. They are 
petitioning for the retention of Miss 
Vermilye, who is secretary of the Com- 
mission, and for the appointment of Mrs, 
Stewart Hartshorn, of Short Hills. 

The Connecticut Federation met this 
week at Willimantic by invitation of the 
Woman’s Club there. Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, author of ‘Wild Animals I 
Have Known,” spoke on ‘Personalities 
of Wild Animals,’’ illustrated by the use 
of the stereopticon, and one of the gen- 
eralJ topics considered was ‘‘Out-of-Door 
Housekeeping.” 

More than 800 club women attended the 








quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts 
Federation at Newburyport last week, and 
enjoyed a delightful programme on ‘Arts 
and Crafts and Village Industries,’’ 





NATIONAL MINUTES, 


The National Minutes, containing the 
report of the recent annual convention of 
the National American W. 8S. A. at Wash- 
ington, are now ready, and may be ordered 
from National headquarters, Room 2008 
American Tract Society Building, New 
York City. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Miss Emma Little, an American, and the 
first woman to receive a doctor’s degree 
from Heidelburg, has been appointed a 
regular lecturer at that University. 

In the declamation contest held recent- 
ly at the University of Illinois, for three 
prizes offered by the University, Miss 
Elma A. Rugg, of Urbana, took the first 
prize. There were twenty contestants. 

Mrs, Eliza Chrisman has left the greater 
part of a fortune estimated at $250,000, to 
found the University of Topeka. The be- 
quest is contingent on the Methodist 
churches of Kansas raising an equal 
amount within ten years. Mrs, Chrisman 
leaves $35,000 to the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (coeducational), and $3,000 to the 
Women’s Missionary Society. 

At the earnest request of the Emma 
Willard Association, Mrs. Russell Sage 
has withdrawn her resignation as its presi- 
dent. She is reported as saying that she 
would rather be connected with that soci- 
ety than with any other in the word. 

Prof. W. L. Conte Stevens writes from 
Washington and Lee University at Lexing- 
ton, Va., to the N. Y. Evening Post; 

I have just read with pleasure Mrs, 
Franklin’s communication on ‘Fellow- 
ships for Women.’’ More than twenty 
years ago, before I had ever gone north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and hence amid 
influences all the other way, I reached a 
very definite opinion as to the justice and 
wisdom of giving every encouragement to 
young women, whether by coéducation or 
otherwise, to secure all the higher culture 
that men are encouraged to attain. The 
fact that sex pervades mind is no ground 
for maintaining any arbitrary distinction 
about opportunity, whatever may have 
been the dictum of our grandfathers. 
Subsequent experience during this quar- 
ter of a century has greatly strengthened 
the conclusion of early manhood—experi- 
ence in teaching young women, young 
men alone, and sometimes the two sexes 
together. When I published my article 
on ‘University Education for Women” in 
the January number of the North Ameri- 
can Review in 1883, the object being to 
open the doors of Columbia College to 
them, some of my friends thought the 
effort quixotic. Step by step since that 
day progress has been made, until within 
the last few months Barnard College has 
been formally recognized as a part of 
Columbia University. 

Those of us who believe in fair play 
without distinction on account of sex 
have had much cause for gratification in 
noting the increasing disposition to recog- 
nize what women can do and have done, 
The majority, of course, will not want 
higher education, but this makes no dif- 
ference about the rights of the minority. 
Fifty years hence, I am confident, no in- 
stitution of higher education in America 
will make distinctions on account of sex, 
any more than such distinctions are made 
about church membership, or attendance 
at the theatre, or admission to the theat- 
rical profession, where Ristori and Terry 
have shared honors with Booth and 
Irving. 

The Barnard Undergraduate Athletic 
Association will pay for fitting up, as an 
out-door athietice field, the lot on River- 
side Drive on the southwest corner of 
Barnard College. The basket-ball club 
has for some time been trying to get the 
use of this field, and has just succeeded. 
It has $70 towards the amount of $200 
necessary for the erection of a fence and 
the grading of the ground. Some gradu- 
ates of Smith and Bryn Mawr Colleges 
have promised $50 more on condition that 
they may use the field on Saturday 


mornings. 
—————__ om 


A BOY WITH A GIRL’S HEAD. 


An amusing incident occurred recently at 
the Lenox home of a Boston family. They 
had urged some friends driving through 
the Berkshires to stop with them to 
lunch, A little girl three years old was of 
the party. Soon after they were all 
seated at the table, Mr. Ultradude, a 
guest in the house (a man of curling locks 
parted in the middle), appeared and took 
his accustomed seat, just opposite the 
high chair occupied by Ethel. The cbild, 
after a glance or two at the newcomer, 
began to show symptoms of weeping, and 
a moment or two afterwards burst into 
such a flood of tears that she had to be 
taken from the room. Ethel has so bright 
and sunny a disposition, and so little of 
the crybaby about her, that her mother 
hastened after to know the cause of so 
unexpected an outbreak. When the little 
one could command her voice, she man- 
aged to confide to her mother between her 
sobs: ‘I’se so fraid of that boy with a 
girl’s head!’—Harper’s Round Table. 
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RH. White Co. 


Custom 
Tailoring 
Department. 


‘“Tlade To [leasure.”’ 
Two Important Offerings. 


These are for dressy men, 
and the more scrupulously 
particular you are, the better 
you will enjoy this, and hap- 
pier you will be for reading 
this advertisement. 

We wish to get you ac- 
quainted with our merchant 
tailoring, and we are doing 
some surprising things to se- 
cure your acquaintance, Once 
we make it we'll keep it, 
never fear. 

So here’s a number of 
pieces of Scotch Cheviots and 
Checked Worsteds, also Ox- 
ford Cheviots, the leading fa- 
vorite in overcoat materials 
this season. These materials 
made up into a suit or a silk- 
lined overcoat to your meas- 
ure would cost you around 
840.00. One class of tail- 
ors would perhaps ask 330,00, 
and another class $50.00. We 
are in neither of these classes, 
and would call $40.00 a fair 
price. Totempt you totry us 


Will Make It For 


25.00 


LADIES 


Have Ycu Seen the New 


Hodges Fiber Garpets 


Art Squares 


Rugs and Portieres 


We 




















Now made in all the New FAST ARTISTIC 


Colors—Wood Brown, Seal Brown, Chocolate, 
Myrtle Green, Emerald Green, Olive Green, 
Turkey Red, French Blue, Old Blue, Navy 


Blue, Maroon. 


Water Does Not Injure Them 


200 PATTERNS 


In Yard Wide Carpeting 37 1-2e to 60c 
Stair Carpeting 35c to 50c¢ 
IRONCLAD & DAMASK 
Yard Wide 37 1-2e to 45ce 
PLAIN FILLING 


Yard Wide (tine colors) 50c to 60c 


ft #5.50 to 7.50 
7.50 to 10.00 
9.00 to 12.00 

. FIBER RUGS 
In all sizes, from 50c to $2.50 
PORTIERES 
India, Persian, and Bagdad Stripes, . 
$2 per pair 
FIBER PILLOWS 

For House, Lawn, Hammock, or Canoe, 

81 Each 
Hassocks, Utility Boxes, Drapery Piece 
Goods, &c. 


oxo x 
71-2x 101-2 ft. 
9x 12 ft. 


These goods are highly recommended for 
SUMMER COTTAGES. They have no nap to 
catch lint and dust, and insects will not 
touch them during the unoccupied season. 
They are easily cleansed, are absolutely odor- 
less, and are very durable. 


We cordially invite inspection at our at- 
tractive salesrooms, Wholesale and Retail. 


50 ESSEX STREET 
(Cor. Chauncy), Boston. 


Hodges Fiber Garpet Co. 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


Our store occupies the corner where Wen- 
dell Phillips resided for forty years. See 
Memorial Tablet on building. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ip 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JourNnaL Office. Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid. 50 sents. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla. 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of ths singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that car 
be obtained in no other way. Theq sing everything 
A | qyvee, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim 
abi, le 





IN MEMORIAM. 

Rev. CHARLES BEECHER, the youngest 
child of Lyman and Roxana Foote Beech- 
er, and the last of the Beecher brothers, 
died April 21, at Georgetown, Mass, Mr. 
Beecher was born in Litchfield, Conn., in 
1815. He was fitted for college at the 
Boston Latin School and Lawrence Acad- 
emy, at Groton, of which his brother 
George then had charge. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in 1834, and then took 
a theological course at Lane Seminary, 
Ohio, graduating in 1836. He was licensed 
by the Presbytery at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and was ordained pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Wayne, in 1844. 
In 1851 he became pastor of the First 
Congregational Church at Newark, N. J., 
which position he held for three years. 
Mr. Beecher was installed pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at George- 
town, in 1857. While officiating there he 
was tried for heresy by the Essex North 
Conference, in 1863, and condemned, but 
he remained at Georgetown, and in later 
years won the admiration and respect of 
those who had opposed him. He was a 
man of peculiarly gentle and amiable per- 
sonality. All who knew him loved him. 

From 1870 till 1877 Mr. Beecher lived at 
Newport, Fla., where he owned an orange 
grove. For two years of this period he 
was State superintendent of public in- 
struction. Returning North, he was for 
several years acting pastor at Wysox, 
Penn. His last years were spent in sup- 
plying various pulpits, his home being at 
Georgetown. 

In 1840, Charles Beecher married Sarah 
Leland Coffin at Jacksonville, [1]. They 
had six children. He was an excellent 
musician, and a skilled player of the 
organ and flute. He selected the hymns 
for his brother’s ‘‘Plymouth Collection,” 
and contributed many himself, among the 
most familiar being, ‘‘There’s Rest in the 
Grave,’”’ and ‘‘We Are on Our Journey 
Home.”’ He published ‘The Incarnation; 
or, Pictures of the Virgin and Her Son’”’ 
(1849), ‘‘David and His Throne’ (1855), 
‘Pen Pictures of the Bible’’ (1855), ‘‘Auto. 
biography and Correspondence of Lyman 
Beecher’’ (1863), ‘‘Redeemer and Re- 
deemed” (1864), ‘Spiritual Manifesta- 
tions” (1879), and ‘‘Eden Tableau’’ (1880). 

Dr. Lyman Beecher, his father, had 
children by two wives. Those by the 
first wife were all of such unusual ability 
that they were popularly designated on 
Walnut Hills, when I was a boy, as ‘‘the 
smart Beechers.’’ They included Miss 
Catharine Beecher, ‘‘Dr. Kate’’ as she was 
called, Revs. George, Charles, Edward, 
and Henry Ward Beecher, Mary F. Beech- 
er Perkins, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. His children by the second wife 
were brilliant and versatile, and noted 
for their personal charm, and were desig- 
nated as “the handsome Beechers.”’ To 
this last group belonged Rev. Thomas K. 
Beecher, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, now the sole survivor. 

Few families in this country have ever 
shown such remarkable and varied abili- 
ties, or exerted an influence so wide and 
beneficent upon the men and women of 
their day. With the sole exception of 
‘Dr, Kate’ the Beechers were all ardent 
suffragists, and Henry Ward Beecher was 
the first president of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The peculiar genius 
of the Beechers has a striking survival in 
the poet and essayist, Mrs. Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. H. B. B. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, APRIL 24, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 





Governor Roosevelt recently signed a 
bill which had been quietly passed with. 
out attracting any attention, but which is 
in the interest of a hard-working class of 
women. It was presented by Senator 
Henry S. Ambler, of the 23d District, 
whose home is in Chatham, Columbia Co. 
It provides that waitresses in hotels and 
restaurants shall have seats which they 
can occupy when not actively engaged in 
their duties. The bill giving seats to 
saleswomen, which was passed not long 
ago, did not seem to meet the case of these 
particular employees, so the Senator was 
appealed to in their behalf, and secured 
this beneficial measure. 

The appointments for census enumera- 
tors in this borough and Brooklyn are 
nearly all filled out, and, in spite of all the 
pressure used, it has not been possible to 
obtain places for any women. One young 
man who applied was frankly told that he 
must secure the endorsement of ‘‘the 
District leader,’’ or he could not receive 
the appointment, no matter how well 
qualified he might be. This means, of 
course, that, in return for their situations, 
the men who receive them will be expect- 
ed to labor for the success of the party 
next fall, and as no woman is of the slight 
est value politically, it is small wonder 
that women do not receive these appoint- 
ments. All sorts of excuses are made for 
not giving them the places they need, for 
no one wishes to tell the honest truth 





about the matter. 
the Supervisor of the Census for the Sec- 
ond District, fears that ‘‘the appointment 
of ladies as enumerators in the large cities 
is going to cause a great deal of trouble 
during the progress of the enumeration.” 
It is extremely difficult to imagine what 
sort of “trouble” would be- caused by 
quiet, well-behaved women going about 
their work, a labor of which they have al- 
ready proved themselves capable. But it 
may be that at the presidential election 
the absence of the voters, whose places 
these women would fill, would cause 
“trouble” to the party the women could 
not vote for, and so, while it is difficult to 
find fitting men to do this work, any sort 
of person who can vote is held to‘be better 
than the ablest person who has not that 
privilege. General Merriam, the head of 
the department in Washington, announces 
that he will employ many women in work- 
ing the machines in the office, but I have 
not as yet heard of the employment of 
any women enumerators. Mr. Atterbury 
states that two of the clerks in his office 
are women, and I suppose that we must 
be grateful for even this small concession. 

Doubtless you are aware that the women 
of Porto Rico will have the right to vote 
at the coming election in that island. It 
seems that an accident has done for them 
what petitions and arguments were pow- 
erless to obtain. An official of the United 
States Treasury, who has carefully read 
the act under which the election will take 
place, states that Section 7 provides that 
“all inhabitants who were Spanish sub- 
jects in April, 1899, and then resided in 
Porto Rico, and their children born subse- 
quent thereto, shall be deemed and held 
to be citizens of Porto Rico,’ and that 
Section 29, relating to the election of dele- 
gates, provides that at the elections in 
Porto Rico ‘‘all citizens shall be allowed 
to vote who have been bona fide residents 
for one year.”’ It is quite possible that 
some quibble will be found by which to 
evade the plain meaning of these provi- 
sions; but the fact that the law was framed 
in just this way shows how much more 
easy it is to bestow equal liberty’ on all 
the people than to frame restrictions 
which shall exclude a portion of those 
who are entitled to these blessings. 

There was a full attendance at the meeting 
of the Civic and Political Equality Union, 
which took place in Brooklyn at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Talbot Perkins, April 18. A 
full report from the committee appointed 
to investigate the conditions under which 
women ave admitted to hospitals as* stu- 
dents and physicians was made by Miss 
H. Louise Stevens, the chairman, who 
stated that there is no discrimination 
against women as to their employment as 
physicians, but that they are not admitted 
as internes in most of the hospitals, and 
that at present there are no facilities for 
the study of medicine open to women in 
Brooklyn. The matter of reforms on the 
ferries seemed to be pretty well blocked 
by the Board of Health, to whom the last 
appeal was made, as the officials there 
stated that it was almost impossible to do 
anything with those corporations, and 
that at this moment thirty-eight indict- 
ments were pending against them which 
they defied; so that it would probably be 
a long time before a settlement as to any 
changes could be reached. 

One of the flourishing clubs of women 
in Brooklyn is the Single-Tax Club, of 
which Mrs. M. Hughem is president, and 
Miss Eva J. Turner secretary. They have 
a club room of their own on Bedford Ave- 
nue, and hold meetings on the second 
Tuesday afternoon of each month, at 
which all economic conditions are dis- 
cussed. I recently addressed the club on 
“Woman and Taxation,’’ and was much 
pleased at the knowledge of public ques- 
tions displayed by women in the debate 
which followed. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York County Woman Suffrage League 
will be held next Thursday, May 3, at the 
Tuxedo, and it is expected that Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell, who is to be here 
about that time, will be the speaker of 
the afternoon. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 West 59th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Five cantons of Switzerland have ad- 
mitted women to the business schools, 
and report good results. 

Miss Anna H. Man has left to the city 
of Providence, R. I., $200,000 for the 
maintenance of Roger Williams Park. 

Polish women in Pennsylvania celebrate 
the close of Lent by switching their hus- 
bands and deluging them with water. It 
is a custom imported from Poland. 

Several young Armenians wish to do 
housework, and two wish to do farm work 
or general indoor and outdoor “chores.” 
One of these is especially well recom- 
mended. 

Miss Marie C. Brehm, National Super- 
jntendent of Franchise for the W. C. T. U., 
is lying ill at the National Temperance 


Mr. W. B. Atterbury, j 








Hospital with nervous prostration, the 
result of overwork, She has had to can- 
cel all her engagements. 


The city council of Evanston, IIl., has 
unanimously adopted an ordinance chang- 
ing the name of “Simpson Place” to ‘‘Wil- 
lard Place,’’ in honor of Frances Willard. 


Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal will speak on 
‘‘Women in India,’’ at Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, on Monday, April 30, at 
2 P. M. Admission free. Collection 
taken. There will be an opportunity for 
questions and inquiries after the address. 

The growing revolt against conscription 
in Germany is indicated by the statement 
that medical men make a profession 
of compounding drugs by which young 
men may simulate disease, and thus be 
exempted from service. 


Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces Indians, 
is in Washington, pleading for just treat- 
ment of his tribe by the United States. 
At a recent hearing he incidentally re- 
vealed some antipathy to churches, and 
when asked why, he replied that he was 
more anxious to see schools established 
on the reservation, because while the 
school teachers would work harmoniously, 
the ministers would teach the people to 
quarrel about God. ‘We Indians,”’ he 
said, ‘‘quarrel about men sometimes, but 


Butfalo 
Lithia 
Water 


Springs Nos, 1 and 2, 








In Composition Approximates the 
Serum of the Blood. 


These Waters Far Surpass the Lithia 
Tablet or Any Solution of 
the Lithia Salts. 


John V. Shoemaker, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therupeutics in the Medico-Chirurygical 
College of Philadelphia, ete. 

New York Medical Journal, June 22, 1899, 

Extract.) 
‘The peculiar virtues of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


appear to be owing to the mixture of 
salts which they contain, and, as regards 
Spring No. 2, to the proportionately large 
quantity of bicarbonate of potassium. 
They are likewise due to the PER- 
FECT SOLUTION in which the salts 
are held and, consequently, to the com- 
plete absorption and assimilation which 
result. Inthe alembic of Nature more 
effective solutions are produced than the 
laboratory of the chemist can always 
prepare, 

‘An additional advantage and ex- 
tremely important reason for the peculiar 
efficacy of the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


lies in the fact that its composition ap- 
proximates that of the SERUM of the 
BLOOD; therefore it is admirably fitted 
for absorption into the blood current and 
immediate incorporation with the watery 
portion of the nutrient fluid, It becomes 
atonce IDENTICAL WITH THE 
BLOOD SERUM. These are quali 
ties which far surpass those possessed by 
any extemporaneous solution of a single 
chemical preparation, aswhena LITHIA 
TABLET, e. g., is dissolved in water 
for immediate administration. When we 
speak of a dose, it is of a quantity alto- 
gether relative, and what the physician 
emphatically desires in a dose is thera- 
peutic efficiency. This we have in 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Those who have made use of this 
water and carefully noted its effects have 
often been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from amounts so small, according 
to chemical analysis of lithia and the ac- 
companying salts. The explanation of 
this extraordinary activity is doubtless to 
be found in the conditions just adduced." 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen 
erally. 

Testimonials which defy all imputation 
or questions sent to any address, 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


Springs are open for guests from 
June 15th to Oct. ist. 


They are reached from all directions over the 
Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 


we never quarrel about the Great Spirit. 
We worship Him, but we never quarrel 
about Him.”’ 

Suit for $10,000 damages has been en- 
tered at Louisville, Ky., by Winnie Smith, 
colored, against the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company for violation of 
the separate coach law, The plaintiff says 
that on April 3 she boarded one of the de- 
fendant’s trains at Bardstown, being a 
first-class passenger, took a seat in the 
colored coach, and several white men en- 
tered with a string of fish, and smoked, 
drank whisky, and cursed, and that her 
protests were ignored by the conductor. 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 








Fall and Winter Season, 
Daily at 2and8 P.M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, April 23. 


QUO VADIS. 


PRICES: 
( Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c¢. 


Prices: | Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 











Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” **North Shore”’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Ly. Boston 10.45 a. M. 2.00 Pp. M. 
Due Albany 4.10 rp.m. | 7.35 “ 
** Syracuse 7.55 “ | 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
** Toledo 5.55 A.M. 
* Detroit 8.15 ‘ 
** Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 P.M 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run on 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


THE FAMINE IN’ INDIA, 


India’s Extremity is America’s 
Opportunity. 


India is to-day the scene of one of the 
most appalling and disastrous famines in 
modern times. Millions of men and 
women are suffering the agonies of star- 
vation, and the resources of the govern- 
ment are insufficient to cope with the 
wide spread want. Not only are the self- 
dependent in want, but 
Scores of Thousands of Innocent 

Little Ones are perishipvg 
with Hunger. 
Children are being neglected and deserted 
by the thousands, to become the prey to 
starvation or evils worse than death. 
Especially is this the case with the girls, 
whose condition at best is a hard one in 
India, and who at the present time are 
the first to suffer. 
PANDITA RAMABAI 

is very near the famine district, and has 
undertaken to rescne many of these little 
girls and train them for lives of useful- 
ness. Into the large home at Mukti, a 
farming and industrial school which she 
has established, Ramabai has already 
been able to bring more than four hun- 
dred girls and women, and is constantly 
taking in more, trusting that means will 
be supplied to her for such work when 
the suffering is more widely known. 

A Little Now is worth a Hun- 

dred-told Later. 

All money received is sent at once to 
her for immediate use. 

Contributions for this work, solicited 
by the 

AMERICAN RAMABAI ASSOCIATION, 
will be most gratefully received, and 
should be sent to the treasurer, 

Mr. KE. HAYWOOD FERRY, 

222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 








oY cane 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent s 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 


century to the nineteenth. ~ 
/_ 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journa! Office, Boston 
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A SONG OF SPRING. 


BY C. G. D. ROBERTS. 





List! List! The buds confer: 
This noonday they’ve had news of her, 
The south bank has had views of her, 
The thorn shall exact his dues of her. 
The willows a-dream 
By the freshest stream 
Shall ask what boon they choose of her. 


Up! Up! The mould’s astir; 
The would-be green has word of her; 
Root and germ have heard of her, 
Coming to break 
Their sleep, and wake 
Their hearts with every bird of her. 


See! See! How swift concur 
Sun, wind, and rain, at the name of her, 
A-wondering what became of her; 
The tields flower at the flame of her; 
The glad air sings 
With dancing wings 
And the silvery shrill acclaim of her. 
— Century. 


— =_—-—— 


WHEN EPHRUM HEZ THE BLUES. 





BY MARY M. CURRIER. 





When Ephrum hez the blues he’s awful blue. 

If ’twa’n’t fur me I do’ know what he’d do; 

He’s blue all over like a cloudless sky, 

An’ he’s blue clear through like a blueb’r’y 
pie. 


An’ sech idees as he gits in ‘is head! 
He fairly worries himself sick abed. 
“Nothin’s right, an’ it ain't a-goin’ ter be; 
W hat’s the use o’ tryin’ ter live’?”’ sez he. 


But, land! I speak up to 'im kind o’ brisk, 

An’ bustle round givin’ things a whisk,— 

Not doin’ much, but makin’ lots o’ stir, 

An’ tellin’ ’im things ain’t so bad’s they 
were, 


Not by a long sight; an’, through thick an’ 
thin, 

I keep it up, an’ never once give in 

An’ by an' by ‘he comes out good as new, 

An’ nobody’d mistrust thet he'd been blue. 


What? Am] ever blue twyself, you say? 
Oh, yes, I sometimes lev a real blue day ; 
But you don't think, I hope, I’m sech a dunce 
As ter hev me an’ him both blue ter once? 
Springreld Republican. 
_ —_— << —____—_- 
NATURE'S ALCHEMY. 
BY EMMA B. DUNHAM. 
All along the woodland ways 
You will find, in auttumn days, 


Islooms that look like pearly gems, 

On the checkerberry stems.” 
Wrapped in snow through winter hours, 
Is there safety for the flowers 


When beneath the spring's warm ray snow- 
banks sink and melt away, 
When the fern from out her bed boldly lifts 
her hooded head, 
When the willow boughs grow bright, and 
anemones in white 
With a manner debonair, lightly swing their 
lowers in air, 
Once again your feet will stray 
Down along the wooded way. 


but no longer now are seen 
Under spicy leaves of green 
Pearl-like flowers; but in their stead 
There are clustered globes of red. 
luring winter's long, cold night, 
Pearls have changed torubies bright. 
—Ram’s Horn. 


*Checkerberries bloom in autumn, and perfect 
their fruit during the winter. 
-_-——-_— ——— 


A CONTEST OF CLOTHES. 





BY L. M. BURNS. 


E iza sat amid a confusion of 
staring at her own name oa the fly-leaf of 
ano old dictionary. 

‘**Eliza Johnson!” she muttered, dis- 
ec ntentedly. ‘Did they expect me to 
turn black to fit that name? And my hair 
to kink? IfI had to be a Johnson, they 
might at least have given me an emanci 
pated Christian name!’ 

She was alone, and her head ached from 
packing. She hated her name. She con 
sidered it a part of the general outrage 
circumstance had put upon her. 

There was a sound of dishes in the 
kitchen beyond, and an odor of steak fil- 
tered through. Presently a tired-looking 
woman opened the door. 

“Supper, Eliza.” 

‘Eliza, indeed!’ retorted the girl, with 
withering sarcasm. 

Mrs. Johnson smiled feebly. She knew 
her daughter’s grievances and her own 
shortcomings, and was humble. She had 
long since ceased to speak her heart. The 
grammar of her lips was faulty, and her 
daughter had an exquisite ear for mis- 
takes. 

“At any rate,’ said Eliza, following her 
mother to the dining-room, ‘‘I can sign 
myself Elizabeth at school. And the girls 
call me Beth. Helen started it.”’ 

‘‘Miss Marion?”’ 

‘*Yee. Beefsteak again! I should think 
you'd plan not to have it once ina while.” 

Mrs. Johnson flushed. No planning was 
required for that. ‘Once ina while” was 


books, 


” 


‘‘Miss Marion seems fond of you,” she 
said, with the pink stil! 
cheeks. 


in her withered 





‘Nonsense!’ Eliza's brows contracted 
petulantly. ‘‘She’s fond of her looks. The 
problem of the universe is a matter of 
clothes with her. She glories in a sunset 
because she can wear it. She dotes on 
groves because green is her best color. 
She adores me because I’m becoming to 
her—lI set her off.”’ 

“Dear me!’’ murmured Mrs. Johnson, 
with her face full of shocked astonish- 
ment, ‘Is that s0?’’ 

“No!” said Eliza, sharply. 

Mrs. Johnson winced, and then smiled. 

***Is that so’ sounds so inane,” com- 
mented Eliza, indulgently. ‘‘Almost as 
bad as ‘the idea’ and ‘you don’t say.’ Of 
course it wasn’t so! My speech was hy- 
perbolical, extravagant. Will you pour 
my tea, please?’’ 

Mrs. Johnson poured the tea with a 
trembling hand. 

Her hand always trembled. There was 
something wrong with her heart. 

“Ag a matter of fact,’’ Eliza resumed, 
after a pause, “Helen likes me because I 
can outrank her. No one else can, She 
has an idea that 1am a kind of embryo 
genius, and she’s devoutly expecting me 
to hatch out.” 

Mrs, Johnson held her breath. In her 
secret soul she was jealously proud of her 
daughter’s intellect, and hungered for 
her confidence. It was not often Eliza 
spoke of her triumphs to her mother. 

“Not that Helen doesn’t wear good 
clothes,’”’ she continued. ‘She does, She’s 
silk lined. I feel like a plebeian beside 
her. The girls fall down and worship at 
the sound of her name, They are going 
to elect her president, and she’s taken it 
into her head that I must be valedictorian. 
Imagine me, in my duds!”’ 

“Why not?” said Mrs, Johnson, eagerly. 
“Ornery clothes can’t seem to make you 
ornery.”’ 

The angry red flashed up in Eliza’s 
cheeks, Of all her mother’s expressions, 
“ornery’’ was the one she despised most. 
She laid down her fork, and opened her 
lips to speak. Her mother’s eyes were on 
her—patient, penitent, appealing, like an 
animal’s that has suffered, Eliza dropped 
her own. 

Even her mother’s helpless optimism 
irritated her. What had they to be cheer- 
ful about? Why not have the spirit to 
admit they were beggars, and be done 
with it? ‘‘Ornery’’ clothes, to be sure! 
What “ornery’” clothes? Her old Swiss, 
no doubt, already serving its third year! 

‘You havea way with you—”’ pleaded 
the mother, breaking into her rebellious 
silence. 

Yes, she knew she had a way with her, 
but it wasn’t equal to clothes on all occa- 
sions. She was conscious of her good 
looks, and reckoned on them in a half- 
disdainful way—they made clothes cheap- 
er! With sudden vision she saw herself 
in the battered Swiss, declaiming to a 
horror stricken audience. She laughed 
harshly. 

“IT don’t want you should give it up.” 
Mrs. Johnson’s voice sounded thin and 
eager. ‘'Think of the honor of it!’’ 

Eliza laughed again. ‘*Mother,’’ she 
said, ‘‘when girls graduate they wear or- 
gandy, or silk, or mull, or chiffon, and 
white slippers and white gloves. Gradua- 
tion, mother, is understood to be a contest 
of clothes!’ 

‘“‘Then we'll have to get a new dress,”’ 

“Just how?"’ Eliza’s face expressed 
genuine amusement. 

“Well, you shall have it, even if I have 
to—"’ 

‘*Have to what?” 

Mrs, Johnson was silent. 

“Not sew?” said Eliza, in a changed 
tone. ‘You know the doctor has forbid- 
den that.”’ 

“But my heart is better,’’ said Mrs, 
Johnson, quietly. ‘‘Any way, it would 
not take much. Not if I—I’ve about given 
up the idea of coming to see you gradu- 
ate. I—I kind o’ dread the trip. That 
would be something.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Eliza, and then blushed for 
very shame. She could never make out 
why her mother should wish to attend 
commencement—in her old clothes, as she 
must. It looked like self-indulgence, and 
Mrs. Johnson was not wont to indulge 
herself, Eliza had long chafed in secret 
against the plan, as a needless expense 
and an added indignity to herself. But 
now that the matter seemed about to ad- 
just itself, her feelings of deliverance were 
curiously mixed. 

“It’s a pity to give it up — you've 
pinched so long for it,’’ she said, disjoint- 
edly. ‘*‘We oughtn’t to be so poor—it’s a 
sin to be so poor. Just wait till I gradu- 
ate! But don’t you sew, mother. You 
know the doctor said—. The other will 
be enough, any way. And if you feel 
equal to the trip, why, I'll wear my old 
dress, and be valedictorian, too! You've 
slaved long enough for me.” 

Mrs. Johnson raised her gray eyes grate- 
fully. “It isn’t slavery when I do it for 
you,”’ she said, simply. 

Eliza was not emotional. She took her 
mother very much as a matter of course. 
But now—it may have been only the soft- 





ening effects of her own magnanimity— 
she felt a great longing to kiss that droop- 
ing mouth, that silvery hair. 

*‘Mother!” she murmured. 

“Eliza?” 

That name! Tremulously, lovingly as 
it was spoken, the perfection of the mo- 
ment was spoiled. Eliza gave her plate an 
irritated push, and rose from the table, 

‘*What is it, Eliza?”’ 

‘Nothing!’ said the girl, testily, and 
started out. She looked back once, hesi- 
tated, and then went on, and the door 
closed behind her. 


The last half of the term passed rapidly. 
‘Elizabeth’? Johnson was elected valedic- 
torian by a large majority. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Helen Marion, there 
was not a more popular girl among the 
graduates. Keen witted, handsome, and 
pleasant-mannered, she was universally 
admired and a little feared. She was 
“different,” the girls said. Against the 
vanity of clothes she was considered in- 
vulnerable. It never struck them that 
she was poorly dressed. Her personality 
permeated everything she wore, and made 
it, by some Midas-like transmutation, a 
part of her golden self. What her frock 
was to be like she had no idea; something 
dreadful, nodoubt. But she resolved to 
make up, by the brilliancy of her oration, 
for what she should lack in splendor of 
appearance, She worked hard on her 
subject, and burned the midnight oil. 
After a while the walls of her chamber 
resounded nightly with her stirring ap- 
peals. ‘Friends,’’ she would say to the 
door-mat, ‘‘teachers” to the bedposts, and 
‘“‘fellow-students” to the two toy monkeys 
on the window-sill. She harangued the 
bureau, exhorted the waste-basket, and 
apostrophized the wash-bowl. Her most 
thrilling appeals she addressed to her own 
image in the looking-glass. One passage, 
ending with ‘*‘the love that is best and 
tenderest of all loves on earth—the love of 
a mother,’’ she considered her master- 
stroke, and Helen Marion, who was pres- 
ent at one of her rehearsals, pronounced 
it exquisite, with tears in her eyes. Helen 
had been three years motherless. 

“How I wish I might have said such 
words as those before it was too late!’ she 
faltered. “Oh, Beth, it is terrible when 
it is too late!’ 

A week or so before the date of the 
graduation a box arrived from Rockville. 
Eliza opened it with trembling fingers, 
and cried aloud with delight at the soft, 
silken, fluffy thing that spread itself out 
before her. 

It was an India silk—a billowy, shim- 
mering, glistening fabric, full of unex- 
pected glints and lustres; and it was 
Eliza’s first evening gown. She fastened 
it on with trembling fingers, and her heart 
leaped as she met her own image in the 
looking glass. To her unpractised eye 
she seemed a queen. 

And indeed, the long Puritan folds, the 
simple waist with its icy sheen so near 
the bot gold of her hair, afforded a charm- 
ing picture. But even as she looked, a 
chill struck through her as she remem- 
bered what fingers they were that had 
fashioned it all. 

She flung herself impetuously beside 


the table, and, seizing her pen, she 
wrote: 

Lovely! Lovely! How can I ever thank 
you? That silk—oh, and those dear little 


ruffies of chiffon! How did you ever 
know that I was dying to have them that 
way? I feel like royalty—but you, you 
must have worked like the united tribes 
of Israel to earn the shekels. I know it 
isn’t so awfully expensive, but then, think 
of it, it’s silk! silk, little mother! I shall 
have to orate like a Cicero to live up to 
my dress, and I will! Do come—do—do! 
Inquire for Cicero, Room 27, Attic, or 
come right up, and she'll welcome you. I 
know there is only a week, but never 
mind your new hat. If you have only the 
money to come! How I wish you had 
left out a sleeve or something, so I could 
be sure! Love me, andcome!  ELiza. 


And she meant every word of it, italics 
and all. It was easy for her to be enthusi- 
astic when her mother was a hundred 
miles away. 

When Mrs. Johnson received the note, 
she wrote no reply. But that night her 
lamp burned till midnight. And the next 
—and the next. 

It was the evening of the graduation. 
The assembly hall was a blaze of light. 
Palms and potted plants banked the corri- 
dors with green, and the stage was a 





bower of roses, 


Well-dressed, happy- | rear of the stage opened, and amid a storm 


looking people were being ushered in by | of applause, the graduates filed in. 


pretty girls of the lower classes. There 
was a swish of silken garments, a murmur 
of low voices, and an indefinable air of 
well-being and contentment everywhere. 
Outside there was a rumble of carriages 
on the sanded driveway, and one, the 
school equipage sent to meet the late 
train, stopped at the doorway and depos- 
ited several passengers. 

The first to step out was a handsome, 
middle-aged woman in a bonnet of purple 
violets, and a sealskin jacket thrown back 
from her satin bosom. The last was a 
small person in rusty black, whose un- 
gloved hand trembled as she reached for 
the railing. She pushed hurriedly past 
the others, and, mounting to the third 
story, knocked at the door of Room 27. 
There was no response. She tried the 
latch. It yielded. The room was 
empty. 

She waited irresolutely for a while, and 
then descended again to the lower floor. 
The hall was almost full. The ushers 
were busy conducting guests to the few 
remaining seats. The woman glanced at 
their stylish apparel, and then down at 
her own. Her hand was trembling vio- 
lently. She wrapped it tightly in her 
dingy shawl. 

No one seemed to notice her, She stood 
in the shadow of the stairway and waited. 
After a while she saw a vacant seat two 
rows forward. She went toward it eager- 
ly, though with hesitation, and was about 
to sit down, when she was jostled rudely 
from behind. ‘My seat!’ said a haughty 
voice, and, turning, she met the bold and 
scornful eyes of a young woman many 
years her junior, 

Mrs. Johnson, for it was she, crept 
meekly back to her place in the hall. The 
insult tingled in her blood, and over- 
whelmed her with a sense of ignominy. 
She felt crushed, weak, and her head 
throbbed painfully. ‘If I could only see 
Eliza!’ she thought, yearningly. 

Suddenly she saw her. Shehad entered 
by another door, and was walking toward 
her. Involuntarily the mother stretched 
out her arms. The girl did not see her. 
She turned down an aisle leading to the 
stage. Forgetting everything but her 
great joy, the little woman hastily fol- 
lowed the tall and glorious figure of her 
daughter. All at once it stopped. A 
young woman had plucked her by the 
sleeve. She was the same who had re- 
pulsed Mrs, Johnson. 

‘*How lovely you’re looking!’ 

“Thank you,”’ said Eliza, easily. “You 
got my note? Iam so glad you're here! 
What fun we'll have!” 

‘‘Who’s giving the supper?” 

‘*Helen’s aunt, She’s lovely!’’ 

‘*What’s her name?”’ 


‘Mrs, Harwood. Doctor Harwood’s 
wife, you know, They came on the late 
train.”’ 


‘*Your dress is just too sweet! I wish 
I were farther forward.” 

**Can’t you be?”’ 

“No. I had to use management to get 
this. There was a queer old thing ahead 
of me—a janitress, or washerwoman, or 
something. I shouldn’t think the school 
would allow such creatures to come. How 
many are invited?” 

‘*Just six.’’ 

“Any washerwomen or rag-pickers?”’ 

Eliza laughed. ‘‘No, all quality. You 
seem upset. Is my hair all right?” 

“Yes, it’s awfully sweet! Good-by.”’ 
And Mrs, Johnson, pained, outraged, and 
too bewildered to speak or move, saw her 
daughter float down the aisle, and dis- 
appear in the crowd. 

A hand touched her on the shoulder. 

“Don’t you want a seat?”’ 

Mrs, Johnson turned at the soun/d of 
the sweet voice, and looked into a pair of 
earnest brown eyes. 

*“*Yes,’’ she murmured, again conscious 
of the throbbing in her head. 

The girl put her arm _ protectingly 
around her, and as if aware of her feeble- 
ness, led her slowly forward to a vacant 
chair beside the handsome woman in the 
purple bonnet. 

‘Aunty,’ she said, softly, ‘I'm going 
to put this lady beside you. I’m afraid 
she’s ill.’”’ And the girl vanished. 

“Why,” said the lady, graciously, ‘‘we 








The brown-eyed president, Helen 
Marion, smiled down at her aunt from the 
chair of honor, and laid her hand on the 
knee of the girl beside her. ‘‘Look, Beth, 
there’s aunty!’ she whispered, and Eliza 
bowed her golden head in pleased recogni- 
tion of the lady in satin, without seeing 
the shabby figure so dangerously near her, 

**That’s Elizabeth Johnson,’ said Mrs, 
Harwood, softly. ‘Distinguished-look- 
ing, isn’t she? My niece tells me her 
valedictory is a gem. It’s a happy time 
for the mothers to-night. Do you know, 
Edgar,”’ she said, turning to the gray- 
bearded gentleman beside ber, ‘I always 
want to see the mothers of exceptional 
young women like that. I always want 
to know if it isn’t ‘the thought repressed 
in the mother’s breast’ that has become 
‘the deed in the life of the child.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the gentleman, thought- 
fully. ‘‘Beautiful girl, isn’t she? Just 
look at the poise of that head! Her 
mother must be of the caste of Vere de 
Vere, if that’s a token.”’ 

The little woman in black shrank into 
the shadow. The words of her daughter's 
friend were still ringing in her ears— 
“queer old thing—washerwoman — rag- 
picker’’—and she saw herself as she must 
appear in contrast to her beloved Eliza—a 
withered, brainless, ragged creature, and 
for the first time she wished that she had 
not come. There was a dull pain at her 
heart, and she leaned back in a semi- 
stupor for she knew not how long—till 
she was aroused by a thrilling voice, 
and knew that her daughter was speak, 
ing. 

Her clear, magnetic tones penetrated to 
the farthest limits of the room, and held 
her audience as if in a hypnotic thrall, 
Her youth, her beauty, and her conscious 
air of power gave to her words a potency 
not their own, There was a quality of 
action in every syllable that moved her 
hearers, after a period of breathless atten- 
tion, into a thunderous round of applause, 
The little woman in black clapped, too, 
with her trembling hands, and the happy 
tears ran unnoticed down her shrunken 
cheeks, 

‘And of these,” Eliza was saying, ‘‘the 
noblest is friendship. And of friendship 
the most godlike is the friendship of youth, 
unsullied by thought of gain or expedi- 
ency. Where can we replace it in the 
workaday world that lies before us? 
But,” here her voice softened to exquisite 
sweetness, ‘the love that is best and 
tenderest of all loves on earth will survive 
this change as it survives all things. For 
it is a love straight from God, who has 
made it forever deathless and holy. ‘Tell 
me, children with dimpled hands, whose 
is the love that steals your hurt away, 
when the hidden thorn draws blood? ‘Tell 
me, you in the new pride of your ambi- 
tious youth, whose is the love that steals 
your hurt away, when the world’s first 
treachery pierces your heart? Tell me, 
you in the sunset of your life, whose is 
the love that comes like a fragrance to 
steal your hurt away, when fear and 
despondency grind your soul? Always, 
always, the love of a mother! One prayer 
heaven will ever grant for such a love— 
Mizpah! The Lord watches.”’ 

But the little woman in black heard no 
more. A delicious state of unconscious- 
ness descended upon her, and she sat very 
pale and quiet, with the glad tears still 
wet upon her cheeks, and her hand pressed 
hard against her heart. And over and 
over in her mind her daughter’s words 
rang like music, As in a dream she heard 


| the round upon round of applause that 


marked the end of her oration, saw her 


| cross the stage, saw the people pressing 





were on the same train—” 
A peal of music from the orchestra | 
drowned her words. The doors at the} 


forward, heard a familiar voice almost at 
hand, and knew that Eliza was bending to 
receive the kiss of Helen’s aunt. 

For an instant she caught the glance of 
those bright eyes as they moved away 
together. She sat crouched in her corner 
till they were quite out of sight, and all 
the time her lips moved silently. 

“God bless her!’ she whispered. ‘She 
didn’t see me, After a while, when the 
others are gone, I will kiss her, too. God 
bless her! I know she loves me now! I 
know she loves me!”’ 

What she did not know was that Eliza 
had seen her, and had reflected that a 
later moment would do quite as well to 
welcome her. It would have been awk- 
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And have new pure and bright blood. Then you will enjoy life. 
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Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Women’s Shoes. 


Every woman ought 
to know what the shoe 
she wears is made of. 
The material in a shoe 
and its making prove 
its worth. It is as easy 
to get a high 
cheap leather, as on 
good leather, but good 
leather and good shoes 


finish on 


WEAR, while cheap 
leather and cheap shoes 
WEAR OUT. Manu- 


facturers of cheap shoes 
cannot afford to use 
the best The 
stock from which 


Easetelt 


The Perfect Shoe For Women. 


leather. 


is made is firm and 
strong, and is the best 
that money can buy. 
Experienced 
past masters in the art 
of shoemaking, are em- 
ployed 
factory, and are 
wages be- 
cause they do first-class 


hands, 


in the Easefelt 


paid 
first - class 


work, 


lade by J.& T. Cousins in 
all Popular Styles and 
Leathers. 


BOOTS. OXFORDS. 
$4.00 $3.50 


Jordan, Marsh 





The Mutual Lite Insurance 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY President 
STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1899 


According to the Standard of the Insur- 
ance Department of the State of 
New York 


INCOME 
Received for Premiums , . $44,524,519.22 
From all other Sources . . . 14,365,557.99 








$58,890,077.21 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Policy -holders for 
Claims by Death.... 
To Policy-holders for En- 
dowments, Dividends, etc. 10,739,057.12 
For all other accounts . 1 





$38,597,480.68 


ASSETS 
United States Bonds and 
other Securities ..... $173,185,461.74 
First Lien Loans on Bond 
and Mortgage....... 74,794,821.63 
Loans on Bonds and other 
Geousities . ws cee see 6,330,000.00 
Loans on Company’s Poli- 
G6 vc icvecvosrornec« CGS 
Real Estate: Company’s 12 
Office Buildings, and 
other Properties..... 23, 186,525.06 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Companies ........ 13,012,455.02 


Accrued interest, Net De- 


ferred Premiums, etc...  6,960,637.41 








$301,844,537.52 
LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves, etc. . . . $251,711,988.61 
Contingent Guarantee Fund 47,952,548.91 
Available for Authorized 
Dividends ......... 2,180,000.00 


$301,844,537.52 





Insurance and Annuities in 
force .....6+.+.. + $1,052,665,211.64 


I have carefully examined the foregoing 
Statement and find the same to be correct; 
liabilities calculated by the Insurance 
Department. 

CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS VIcE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 
Isaac F, LtoyD 2d Vice-President 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
Emory McCLintTock Actuary 





Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
pleasantly situated on hill overlouking the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





ward for her to introduce her mother—in 
that apparel—to Helen’s aunt. 

The hall began to thin out, and Mrs. 
Johnson rose and climbed wearily to 
Eliza’s room. Her heart was beating like 
a trip-hammer, and there was a taste of 
blood in her mouth. She loosened her 
collar, and sank motionless on the bed. 

**Guard against that stupor,” the doctor 
had said a year before, when Mrs. Jobn- 
son was recovering from her worst sink- 
ing spell. ‘She will hardly survive an- 
other attack like this.” 

An hour passed, There was a sound of 
voices in the hal], a ripple of girlish 
laughter, a cheery good night, and Eliza 
Johnson opened the door and stepped in- 
side. The bright moon lighted the little 
chamber with a radiance like day, and the 
dark form on the snowy counterpane lay 
in the full brilliancy of it. 

Eliza uttered a cry of terror, and sank 
by the bedside. ‘‘Mother!’’ she whispered. 
“Oh, my God, mother, answer me!’ But 
the wasted figure lay as still as death 
itself, 

Eliza staggered to her feet and ran to 
the head of the stairs, ‘‘Helen!”’ she cried, 
hoarsely. ‘Bring help—bring your uncle! 
Mother is here, and—heaven forgive me! 
dying, perhaps!” 

She hurried back to her room, and, in 
that brief interval of waiting, who can say 
what agonies were hers? She seemed 
suddenly a woman grown, and her soul, 
laid bare of all its false tinsel of pride and 
vanity, stood naked in the awful presence 
of death. 

All her petty conceits and ambitions, 
her selfish ideals, ber dignity of intellect 
itself, sank in that instant to the rank of 
worn-out toys. She wound her arms 
around the shabby form, and lifting the 
heavy head to her silken bosom, ‘‘Merci- 
ful heaven,’’ she whispered, pressing her 
lips to the still forehead, ‘‘grant me the 
time to undo! Oh, God, pity me, and let 
her live!” 

It was summer. Mrs, Johnson was sit- 
ting beside an open window in a wrapper 
of white India silk and wool, and drawing 
in deep breaths of fragrant air. The pink 
geraniums outside nodded fantastically to 
the ragged-robins which Eliza had pinned 
on her shoulder, and the wistaria reached 
down friendly fingers to clasp ber hand on 
the window-sill. 

She looked like a bit of Dresden china 
as she sat there in her fragile beauty,—it 
was remarkable how pretty Mrs. Johnson 
was in that particular wrapper, — and 
Eliza, bursting in like a cyclone, checked 
herself suddenly and began to tiptoe when 
she saw her. 

‘Don’t move,’ she whispered, ‘‘and I’ll 
tell you a secret!”’ 

Mrs. Johnson laughed, and Eliza joined 
in with a merry peal. 

“What do you think?’ she cried. 
“They’ve dismissed me from the depart- 
ment, and I can never, never more teach 
grammar to the preps!” 

‘*What?”’ 

‘‘And they’ve installed me in the chair 
of languages at Harrison’s—American, 
English and profane!”’ 

“Eliza? 

‘“‘And to-morrow we're going to the sea- 
shore, and we’re never, never, never going 
to leave each other again—not even for a 
night!” 

‘‘But your clothes, Eliza!” 

‘‘The little mother is frivolous. Speak 
to a professor of languages of clothes? 
Fie, little mother! Besides, you're better 
than purple and fine linen, for you’re— 
you’re— Kiss me, mother! You're gold 
all through!"’— Youth's Companion. 


=e —— 


CLAUDIA HOWARD-MAXWELL. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A week ago I lay in my hammock on 
the front piazza, swinging myself, with 
such a sense of the beauty and peace of 
all around me that my whole being seemed 
inspired with the harmony of divine love. 
How happy I was! 

Our little mail boy, Anderson, brought 
in the bag of mail from the post office, 
and my eye was caught by a familiar 
handwriting, that of dear Augusta How- 
ard, of Columbus, Ga., who made such an 
impression at the N. A. W. S.A. in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1894. I opened the let- 
ter, and the first words that met my eyes 
were printed ones on a newspaper slip— 
‘Mrs, Claudia Howard-Maxwell dead.” 

I threw the letter from me, and cried 
out with the feeling of one who has re- 
ceived a great hurt; and then I got up and 
walked a good while before I could endure 
to read the letter which told such heavy 
tidings; and, as I walked, I could see 
the beloved friend I so valued, and her 
eyes smiled at me as they did that night 
in Atlanta, when she spoke in the Hall of 
Representatives, and looked like a sweet 
rose in its calyx of green (for she wore a 
dress of green that fitted her beautiful 
figure to perfection), and, as she spoke, 
her lovely face mantled with rose blushes. 
I called her ‘Queen Claudia’”’ after that 
triumpb, and anticipated for her a long 





vista of noble and successful efforts in the 
redemption of Georgia women from the 
hardships of disfranchisement. If we 
only could foresee what is coming to those 
we love, how would we each day, at each 
meeting, strive to express our love and 
appreciation! 

My ‘Queen Claudia” was urgent that I 
should “go home with her’ from the At- 
lanta Woman Suffrage Convention; but I, 
with not the faintest doubt of our coming 
together often again, answered her loving 
request with: ‘“‘Oh, no, dearie. I must go 
home to my doctor-husband now, but 
next summer I may come to visit you.” 
Alas! alas! | 

The paper clipping, which told me the | 
sorrowful news of her passing out of earth 
conditions, spoke of her as “tan honor and | 
ornament to Columbus, where she had | 
lived since girlhood.” 

The year I met her in Washington, D.C., | 
she was still a bride, and, in our subse- | 
quent intimacy, we corresponded with 
more or less regularity, and so, when the 
first baby was born, I was made the recip- | 
ient of the young mother’s hopes and am- 
bitions for ‘Lady Jane,’ whose photo- | 
graph was sent me as soon as the infant | 
was old enough to be carried to an artist's 
studio. Afterwards came a little brother 
to Lady Jane, and who can picture the 
joys of that large and united family circle, 
which held Claudia’s mother, seven sis- 
ters, three brothers, her husband and two 
children! 








Besides my meeting with this beloved | 


friend in Atlanta last November, and in 
Washington in 1894, 1 saw quite a good 
deal of her at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention held in Atlanta in 1895. I well 
remember my impression that the How- 
ard girls lived almost in the suburbs of 
Atlanta, at any rate, not more than twenty- 
five miles from that city. Instead of this, 
they lived about a hundred miles distant. 
But this did not interfere with the work 
they did for entertaining the National 
Convention. The trio of sisters, Claudia 
Howard Maxwell, Augusta Howard, and 
Miriam Howard Dubose, procured the 
Opera House for the meeting of the Con- 
vention, secured reduced rates for dele- 
gates at the elegant Arlington Hotel, and 
entirely at their own expense entertained 
the general officers and speakers at thie 
fine hostelry. After the Convention the 
“Howard girls,’ as they were called, in- 
duced Miss Anthony, and sume of her 
friends, to go home with them to ‘Rose 
Hill” at Columbus for a visit. 

Through Mrs. Maxwell’s advice and 
assistance, Miss Frances Griffin, of Ver- 
bena, Ala., appears to-day in the Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention, now assembled 
in Augusta, Ga, As a fraternal delegate 
from the Georgia Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Miss Griffin will advocate woman 
suffrage in connection with her theme— 
“Occupations of Women Up to Date,”’ 
This is a grand new departure for Georgia, 
and augurs good for women. 

VIRGINIA DURANT YOUNG. 

Fairfax, 8S. C., April 18, 1900, 


see UU 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mission Hit, S. D., Aprit 18, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Thank H. B. B. for his kind note bring- 
ing to the front the work done by him in 
the cause of justice and general well-being 
of humanity in South Dakota eight years 
ago, and the well-directed blows he gave 
us at Mission Hill, impetus of which is 
felt by friends and foes of woman’s suf- 
frage, and will be felt here till the ballot is 
given to our sisters. We have not spiked 
our guns, nor is therea disposition to halt 
in the good work. We are yearly gaining 
friends and strength, and even our 
enemies say that we shall get there ere 
long. 

We had a suffrage debate in our church 
last month, and it was cheerfully con- 
ceeded that the weight of our argument 
was in favor of the ballot for women. Pre- 
paring for the struggle I had recourse to 
your valuable journal. I make the cause 
tell by circulating the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
among the people. We expect to win, 
because justice and righteousness are on 
our side, Even reverses help us on: 


“For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”’ 


We mean to hold on in the South 
Dakota Suffrage League, and unfalter- 
ingly keep on our way. 

Accept my congratulations for the 
grand work you are doing in the Bay 
State, my native State. Ere long the 
echo will answer back from the western 
prairies that the battle is won and victory 
complete. 

Isend you my subscription for the 
JOURNAL. Yours truly, 

D. B. Nicuo.s, D. D. 

(Additional State Correspondence on page 136.) 


BY MAIL. Free Course of 











SHORTHAN 


Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 


.-- LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the prevailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo 
men, long waist, sloping hips, and hose supported 
back and front’ If so, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisite on 
the market— 








The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, 1.50. Satin, 
any color, $2.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


Why Did Hoyle 
Win the 
Medfield Road Race? 


ecause He Rode the 


LIBERTY 


frictionless Sprocket. 


He climbed the grades easily 
and held the lead down. We 
took three other prizes. 


Model 79, 22'% Ibs. 
$50.00 

Model 81, 20 ibs., Track Racer 
$60.00 

Model 83, Roadster 
$35.00 

Model 86, Roadster 
$30.00 


All fitted with the friction- 
less sprocket. Hoyle rode 20- 
lb. Track Racer. 


The Liberty Cycle Co, 


joston Branch, J. J. FRANCIS, Mgr. 
Wheels at $10.00 down, $2.00 per week. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 

Singel subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 

copies 10c each 
Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY COR. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points ever; 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pas« 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives ful) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 

‘LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New Engiand whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENEF AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








The Great Northwest 
IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry yon 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 
Special through trains, consisting of mocpng 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays anc 





Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free i}lustrated pan ph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 


sleeping car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Genera) Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)| NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.)| YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the ‘Sunset’ Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 


on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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ONAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


BAKING 
PowDER 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








—— 





THE NAME OF 


VOSE | 


upon a piano does not 
add to its cost, but it is 
a genuine guarantee of 


Excellence of Tone 


Honesty of Construction 


and 
Absolute Durability 


Call and see for your- 
self if the piano does 
not bear out the asser- 
tion. 
Sold for cash or on the monthly pay- 
ment plan and for rent. 


We sell other makes of pianos at prices 
that defy competition. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 


160 Boylston St., Boston. 











We are not looking 


for your reorder. 
WE FEEL SURE OF IT IF YOU HAVE 
ONCE WORN 


“Keep’s Shirts” 


If you have not, it will cost you nothing 
to try them, because if after purchasing a 
sample lot they are not perfectly satisfac- 
tory we will buy them back. 
Ready Made, 
White, $1.00, $1.50. 
Colored $1.50, $2.00. 
Made to Order. 
6 for $9.00, unlaundered 
6 for $10.00, laundered. 
Colored, $2.50, $3.50. 
Materials for Ladies’ Shirt Waists by the 
yard. 


KEEP MFG. CO., 


Makers of Keep’s Shirts, 


156 Tremont St., near West St. 


“FITS LIKE A GLOVE” 


The D. H. Shillaber 
“E-Z’’ GLOVE SHOE. 


Ladies who have suffered painfully 
with their feet for years wear the D. 
H. Shillaber “E-Z"’ Glove Shoe with 
no discomfort. It is a perfect leather 
mould. It feels on the foot as a well- 
fitting glove feels on the hand. For 
comfort, style, and durability it has 
no equal. Unlined, strictly hand- 
sewed turned. Price $3.50. Sold at 
7 Temple Place, Room 39. Shoe 
Parlor. Elevator. 








We have received our Spring 


Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 

















attractive and the QUALITY is 


the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Monday 





New England Women’s Club. 
April 30, 3 
ay i = Development of the Art of Music.” 
‘or the Educational Committee. 





TO REAL ESTATE OWNERS 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 


J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 


The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
The best of references and recommenda- 


years. 
tions will be furnished. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


Boston, Mags. 


P. M. Speaker, Mr. homer Norris. Sub_ | 


WOMEN MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the well- 
known traveller, who has explored and 
studied China with more care than most 
tourists, has some interesting things to 
tell in her new book, “The Yangstze 
Valley and Beyond,” on the condition of 
Christian missions in that country. After 
| saying that she began her studies with a 


prejudice against missions, which long 
experience had removed, she says: 
‘‘Women’s work has grown, and is 


growing so rapidly in China that its regu- 
lation needs serious consideration. Ad- 
mirable as much of it is, and might be, it 
is beset with special difficulties. The fact 
of a young unmarried woman living any- 
where but under her father’s roof exposes 
her character to the grossest imputations, 
which are hurled at her in the streets, 
and which can only be lived down by 
scrupulous carefulness, The Chinese eti- 
qnette, which prescribes the conduct 
seemly for women, and limits the free- 
dom of social intercourse between the 
sexes, certainly tends to propriety, and 
though to our thinking tiresome, no young 
foreign woman attempting to teach a for- 
eigu religion can violate its leading rules 
without injury to her work, For instance, 
it is improper for a woman to ride in an 
open chair, to receive men visitors at her 
house, to shake hands with men, or to 
walk through the street of a town or 
village or to visit at native houses unat- 
tended by a middle-aged Chinese woman. 
It is not only improper, but scandalous 
for a woman to be seen in a tight bodice, 
or any other fashion which shows her 
figure, and a foreign girl lays herself open 
to remarks which I scarcely think she 
would like to hear when she appears ina 
fly-away hat, bent up and bent down, on 
which birds, insects, feathers, grasses, and 
flowers have been dumped down indis- 
criminately. 

‘*The openings for the work of sensible, 
‘godly’ women are very great, but as a 
large proportion of those whv go out are 
young and inexperienced, and the number 
is increasing, itis desirable that the whole 
subject should be reconsidered, and that 
women’s work and general conduct should 
have the advantage of experienced and 
effectual supervision for the protection of 
the workers and the prevention of those 
hindrances to the work which arise out of 
ignorance and inexperience, and in a few 
cases out of self-conceit and self-will. 
Having ventured on these criticisms and 
suggestions, 1 must add that much of the 
wisest, most loving, most self-denying, 
and most successful work that I saw done 
in China was done by women.” 
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COLLEGE GIRLS IN BERUMDA. 


‘**An American Abroad” writes to 
| “Listener” of the Boston Transcript this 
graphic note from Shelly Bay, Bermnda, 
April 16: ‘tA dozen Smith College girls, 
and a Vermont-born girl, a graduate of 
the Nebraska State University, are leaving 
Bermuda to-day laden with lilies, after 
their Easter boliday here, where the 
moonlight on the blooming lily-fields has 
delighted them. President and Mrs. 
| Seelye of Smith College, Miss Seelye, and 
| Miss Barrows, one of the instructors, were 





with girls from Chicago, Kansas City, 
California, Omaha, Providence, and Hono- 
lulu. A family of Bermudians, five in 
number, named Smith, entertained the 
Smith College girls with a picnic and 
swimming party at Trunk Island. They 
formed a Bermuda Club, and each lily 
lass went home wearing an onion silver 
charm,” 
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ANTIQUATED POLITICAL MACHINERY. 








One of the marks of modern civiliza- 
tion is the abolition of useless and anti- 
quated ways of doing things. Having 
perfected machinery to perform work, 
we do not go through the senseless mock- 
ery of accomplishing it by hand. No 
farmer with his reaper and binder pays a 
tribute to ancient prejudice by employ- 
ing a dozen fellows to stand about his 
fields with sickles and give an imitation 
of old-time harvesting. No railroad com- 
pany transacts its real business by ex- 
press train and pays teamsters with 
wagons to drive about the country to 
| fool people into the notion that the trans- 
| portation business is thus carried on, 
With mails, telegraph lines, and express 
| companies at their command people do 
not, unless they want to advertise them- 
| selves as freaks, send messenger boys half 











around the world to deliver letters and | 


packages. 

But in one sphere of activity people 
seem to have neglected to adapt practical 
means to practical ends. In politics we 
have the political trust, the political 
steam engine, the political automobile, 
and all the other instruments of high 
civilization. Yet long after they have 
performed their work we send the small 
tradesmen, the horse treadmill, and the 
ox team of politics over the course of 
their operations, making a_ senseless 
mummery with superfluous and idle 
motions. Take, for instance, the State 
Convention to be held in this city next 
week, Several hundred people, dressed 
in their political working clothes, with 
carefully made up marks of political 
sweat upon their brows, will be assembled 
at great expense from all parts of the 
State to give a dramatic representation of 
popular government in operation. There 
will be speeches and resolutions and votes, 
and when the play is finished the public 
will be invited to inspect a certain politi- 
cal output as the result of their labors. 
As a matter of fact those wares are 
already made, finished, polished, and on 
exhibition. The modern political steam 
engine has attended to all that, and the 
hand laborers’ convention has about as 
much to do with it as an assembly of 
geologists on Vesuvius has to do witha 
coincident eruption of that volcano.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
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HOW NOT TO GROW OLD. 





I am sometimes inclined to believe that 
in a generation or two we shall have no 
more middle-aged women. One no longer 
finds them, at any rate, filling the corners 
of country piazzas, spectacled and stout, 
absorbed in new stitches for worsted work 
and new evidences to prove the deteriora- 
tion of the young since their day. 

Instead, the piazzas of country houses 
and hotels are quite swept of every one 
but the very old perhaps. Where once 
women only strolled through the woods 
near by, sat under the trees, sauntered to 
the post-office once a day, or to the station 
to meet some friend, they now go off for 
hours on their wheels, You meet them 
everywhere on country roads. Coming 
upon them from behind, you fancy from 
the alertness of their movements and the 
slimness of their figures that you have 
come upon young girls. But turn and 
look! and you fiad women of fifty or sixty. 
Their hair, to be sure, may be gray and 
their faces seamed, but their cheeks will 
be flushed with health and their eyes 
brilliant with excitement. 

I chanced to fall into conversation with 
one I met. She told me she was seventy, 
and she confessed, with a reluctance I[ 
thought delightful and piquant, that she 
was amazed to discover that her youth 
had come back to her. Something in the 
sense of freedom which the bicycle gave 
her—the exhilaration of the exercise, the 
play of the wind about her face, some- 
thing in the new possession of herself, 
had brought back feelings she thought 
dead these thirty years at least.—Harper's 
Bazar. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

A special election was held in Table 
Rock a few days ago to vote on bonds to 
build a new schoolhouse, and the women 
in this town, in which thereis a large and 
influential Woman Suffrage Club, voted 
quite as generally and intelligently as the 
men, 

They were not ali agreed on the propo- 
sition, and each woman had her reasons 
for or against the measure. Some ear- 
nestly supported it, urging that an up-to- 
date school could not be maintained ina 
schoolhouse with few modern facilities, 
and too small to accommodate the pupils. 
Others, admitting this, contended that the 
time was inopportune, and that the 
amount stipulated in the bonds would not 
be sufficient to build such a schoolhouse 
as they desired, and that it would there- 
fore be better to defeat the bonds, and 
wait until they might have the opportu- 
nity to vote a larger sum. Still others 
objected to any increase in taxation. 

The leaders among the women on both 
sides were very earnest, and each side 
tried to bring out a large woman’s vote; 
yet the utmost good nature prevailed, and 
when the vote was announced, the de- 
feated side accepted the result gracefully. 

That evening these leaders came to- 
gether in Suffrage Committee meeting, 
and worked together as harmoniously as 
if they had all voted alike. 

It has been said that women could not 
differ in political opinions without mak- 
ing their differences persunal, but the 
Table Rock Suffrage Club has quite dis- 
proved this assertion. 

LAURA A, GREGG. 

Headquarters Nebraska E. 8S. A., 622 
Pazton Block. 

Omaha, Neb. 











Loves a real bargain. 
of “Bargain Lovers” 


to close 


We place on sale Monday morn- 
ing 225 D. B. Two-Piece Suits 
for boys, 8 to 16 years, fine all-wool 
cheviots and cassimeres, broken 
sizes, but all sizes in the lot, that 
are honestly worth and have never 
sold less than $5 and $6, choice 


2.98 


Also 150 D. B. Suits for same 
ages, honest, reliable cloths and 
sightly patterns, our own guaran- 
teed make, that have never sold 
below $7.50 and $8.00, choice for 
quick sale, 


3.98 


Open Saturday Evening. 





SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 


65 - 69 Summer St. 


All the World 


We therefore expect a host 
to come to our store to see 
and be convinced that we have the greatest Bargains 
in Boys’ Clothing ever offered. 
GOODS, the MAKE, are of the best. 
our eyes to their real value and make cuts so daring 
at once that we ourselves are 
Broken lots but all sizes in the combined ages 3 to 
16—many 15 and 16 sizes. 


DON’T FORGET OUR LOCATION, 


SPITZ BROS. & MORK, 
65-69 SUMMER ST. 


The STYLES, the 
We: close 


astonished. 


By actual count we have 160 
Two-Piece Suits, 8 to 16 sizes, 
of the very best grade clothes and 
finest makes, all sizes in the lot, 
and our prices have been and they 
are honestly worth $9 and $10 per 
suit, take your choice for 


4.98 


Vestee Suits, for boys of 3 to 
10—about 200 broken size lots con- 
solidated in one lot, many of these 
suits were $7.50 and $8—none ever 
sold less than $4—the possible 
economies in these suits make them 
worth the attention of any buyer, 
choice while they last, 


2.98 


























Drapery 
Dent. 


Java Cottons 


Just received, our second ship- 
ment of Java Cottons, Curtains, 
Table Covers and piece goods. 


See Our Temple Place Window. 





David & John 


Anderson 


Ginghams 


Within a few days we 


have received more than 


100 New Styles. 





R. H. Stearns & Co. 














CHICKERING 


PIANOS 


The Oldest in America 
The Best in the World 





CHICKERING & SONS 


791 Tremont Street 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Ciry Point.—The League held its reg- 
ular meeting the evening of April 24th, 
with an audience which taxed the capac- 
ity of the hall. Miss A. M. Brooks, presi- 
dent of the local W. C. T. U., gave an 
admirable address on ‘‘The Citizen and 
the Saloon.”’ She is a fluent and convince- 
ing speaker, with a beautiful and gracious 
presence, which wins her hearers. The 
League was unusually favored by the 
presence of Mr. Sam Walter Foss, who re- 
cited several of his poems. The serious 
vein which runs through all his writings 
was effectively brought out by Mr. Foss, 
and he received recall after recall, giving, 
among other selections, ‘*The Calf Path,” 
“The Man with an Idea in His Head,’’ 
and ‘The Little House by the Road.” 
There was some delightful music, anda 
closing social hour under the direction of 
the following hostesses: Mrs. Arthur 
Glynn, Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. Small, Mrs. 
Hale, Mrs. Belt, and Miss French. 

FE. F. B 





THE DRAMA. 





CASTLE SQUARE.—The dramatic ver- 
sion of ‘‘Quo Vadis’’ has attracted wide- 
spread attention, audiences limited only 
by the capacity of the auditorium, The 
demand for seats has been so unprece- 
dented that the management will con- 
tinue this attraction for a third week of 
continuance performance. The liberal 
stage settings and their artistic merit, the 
accurate costuming and the beautiful 
stage pictures, all heighten the effect. 
The feast in the palace of Nero, and the 
arena where the great wrestling match 
occurs, have seldom been surpassed, 
Distribution of chocolate bon-bons will be 
made at the Monday matinees. 











WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 
advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 











